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JUSTICE HOLMES ON NATURAL LAW AND 
THE MORAL IDEAL. 


BOYD H. BODE. 


| N arecent brilliant article,! Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
maintains a position which is of fundamental and 
indeed crucial importance for ethical theory. It is a 
philosophy of revolution based on the biological law of 
Natural Selection. In these times of revolution it is not 
surprising that institutions and beliefs which have endured 


for centuries are now being challenged and required to 
show their credentials. Old standards are going into the 
discard, and with the passing of their authority there is 
growing up a disposition to question the moral basis of 
all authority. The repudiation of absolute standards is 
taken to mean that our impulses and preferences, as they 
stand, are final, in the sense that there can be no rational 
test of fitness save the ability to survive, and no standard 
of evaluation except the principle that might makes right. 

This is apparently the position of Mr. Justice Holmes 
in the article in question. As he intimates, the belief in 
“natural law”’ as an absolute standard for conduct has its 
origin in the fact that jurists are prone to regard ‘‘ what 
has been familiar and accepted by them and their neighbors 
as something that must be accepted by all men every- 
where.” No account is taken of the fact that ‘beliefs 





1Natural Law. Harvard Law Review, November 1918, 
Vol. XXIX.—No. 4 
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and wishes have a transcendental basis in the sense that 
their foundation is arbitrary. You cannot help entertain- 
ing and feeling them, and there is an end of it.”’ We are 
disposed, it is true, to hallow our individual preferences 
by deriving them from certain a priori rights and duties, 
but this is unconscious subterfuge. It obviates the neces- 
sity of recognizing the fact that the case of our opponent 
is perhaps on all-fours with our own. ‘‘ Deepseated prefer- 
ences are not to be argued about—you cannot argue a 
man into liking a glass of beer—and, therefore, when dif- 
ferences are sufficiently far-reaching, we try to kill the 
other man rather than let him have his way. But that is 
- perfectly consistent with admitting that, so far as appears, 
his grounds are just as good as ours.” 

If we start with the proposition that men have certain 
impulses or desires which are not to be argued about, it 
clearly follows that problems of conduct are limited to 
the selection of the means for the satisfaction of these 
desires. We can then speak of an ‘‘ought”’ only in the 
sense that a certain course of conduct is necessary or 
‘‘ought”’ to be adopted, if a given result is to be realized. 
But for the evaluation of ends no standard is provided. 
‘“Men to a great extent believe what they want to— 
although I see in that no basis for a philosophy that tells 
us what we should want to want.”’ 

This conclusion does, however, give us a hint as to the 
proper place of philosophy in the scheme of things. It is 
clearly not the business of philosophy to discover eternal 
truth or to formulate a system of eternal values, of pre- 
existent rights and duties, for the guidance of man in the 
affairs of life. On the contrary, its mission is precisely to 
deliver us from the bondage of such prepossessions. Beliefs 
and wishes being essentially arbitrary, philosophy can help 
us to a clear recognition of the fact, and by so doing it can 
give encouragement to proceed towards our goal with 
singleness of purpose and with all our resources of hand 
and brain. When we once give up the notion that our 
beliefs and wishes must conform to an antecedent ‘‘nature 
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of things,” our motives are no longer subject to cosmic 
condemnation, but can stand forth naked and unashamed. 
‘Philosophy does not furnish motives, but it shows men 
that they are not fools for doing what they already want 
to do. It opens to the forlorn hopes on which we throw 
ourselves away the vista of the farthest stretch of human 
thought, the chords of a harmony that breathes from the 
unknown.” 

According to Justice Holmes, then, the function of 
philosophy is to draw up a Magna Charta, in order to 
safeguard the right of our human impulses to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. To some a proposal of this 
kind will doubtless mean moral anarchy; to others it will 
perhaps mean merely aformal recognition of actual practice, 
since our conventional rights and duties serve chiefly to 
give an odor of sanctity to what we are bound to do any- 
how. It is not my intention just now to discuss these 
interpretations. My purpose is rather to consider this 
claim of finality which is made on behalf of our desires. 
Does it follow that if we abolish ‘‘ natural law,” as embody- 
ing the principle of an absolute and external standard, our 
impulses and desires are confronted with no further prob- 
lem or obligation than that of securing the means to 
their realization? 

Back of this question, however, lies still another question, 
which has a prior claim to our consideration. What is 
meant by the contention that ‘‘deepseated preferences 
are not to be argued about?” It cannot mean that desires 
are fixed and immutable. As Justice Holmes himself 
points out, ‘‘What we most love and revere generally is 
determined by early associations.” Despite a certain 
fundamental identity of human nature, the desires and 
aversions of the civilized man are very different from those 
of the savage; and among civilized people there are similar 
variations of likes and dislikes. The ragtime and the 
dime novel which delight the untutored mind are an 
abomination to the man of culture. The facts are obvi- 
ous and unquestioned. Under the pressure of the environ- 
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ment desires are anything but fixed; they are rather plastic 
material that may be moulded into a great variety of 
shapes. What is meant, so far as I can make out, is not 
that the environment cannot modify desire, but that the 
individual is unable to to do so in his own case. If he 
becomes exposed to certain influences, his likes and dislikes 
will undergo change. But he must not undertake to super- 
vise the process. Intelligence must, to all appearances, 
confine itself to the recognition of our actual wants and 
to the execution of their behests; it must not presume 
to tell us ‘‘what we should want to want.”’ 

On the surface this may seem to be a plausible limitation. 
If our desires are already moulded by the environment, 
the attempt to place intelligence in a position of authority 
over them does not look very promising. But there is 
ground for the suspicion that the part assigned to the 
environment is an instance of what our late, lamented 
ex-President was wont to call nature-faking. It is over- 
looked that the environment, apart from intelligence, 
plays no réle at all. Its importance consists in the fact 
that it provides the opportunity for the expression of 
impulse under the guidance of foresight. The eagerness 
of the child to share in whatever is going on and its ready 
sympathy with the aims and purposes of the adults with 
whom it is associated is evidence, both that our impulses 
and tendencies are relatively formless and unorganized 
at the start, and that an outlet for these activities can be 
secured only through an understanding of the environment. 
What form our activities will take depends doubtless upon 
the opportunities that are available and the inducements 
that are offered. Hence the love of excitement may 
lead some persons to exploration, automobile racing or 
aeroplaning, while others will perhaps seek satisfaction in 
gambling or in circumventing the police. Our opportuni- 
ties may be limited, but such limitation does not exclude 
the need of foresight in discovering the alternative possi- 
bilities that are actually open to us and in estimating their 
relative value. Foresight remains an indispensable condi- 
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tion for the expression and development of desires. It 
seems evident, moreover, that if different impulses can be 
made to reinforce one another in a unified course of conduct, 
the aim or goal of such conduct will take on a unique value. 
The achievements of an explorer, for example, are normally 
attended by certain incidental advantages and satisfactions 
that are not to be expected as the fruits of an equally 
successful career in burglary. But this must be made 
apparent through inquiry and reflection, which is to say 
that it is the function of intelligence to create new values 
and ideals through anticipations of results. 

Perhaps a parallel will serve to emphasize the point. 
If we observe man’s dealings with his material environ- 
ment, the outstanding fact is his refusal to take things as 
he finds them. Guided by foresight of ends he drains 
swamps, produces new kinds of animals and plants, applies 
the latent energy of coal to the machinery of his factories, 
and travels about in heavier-than-air machines. The 
laws and facts of the material universe are not accepted 
as standards to which human conduct must be made to 
conform, but as the raw material, so to speak, for the 
attainment of human ends. All this is so much a matter 
of course that we have forgotten how it has come about. 
Yet the right of intelligence to dominate nature and to 
pass from each achievement to the creation of new ends 
was won only as the result of an agelong struggle with 
tradition. Even today the disposition to regard epidemics 
and other calamities as interpositions from a transcendental 
world has not wholly disappeared, nor was it difficult, a 
few years ago, to find support for the view that vaccination 
and rainmaking were impious interferences with the will 
of Providence. Certain ills of life were to be accepted 
in a humble and contrite spirit; they were a challenge, 
not to man’s ingenuity, but to his submissiveness. And 
in moral matters this point of view still seems to prevail. 
That human values and standards are fixed once for all 
is assumed on all hands, whether the appeal be to super- 
natural authority, or to natural law, or to human history, 
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or to our native endowment of impulses and tendencies. 
The dominant tendency is to regard certain facts as the 
ultimate standard or court of appeal, and not merely as 
the embodiment of conditions that must be taken into 
account. But unless we grant to intelligence the same 
position in morality as elsewhere, we invite disaster. It 
is because of the failure to recognize this fact that the 
growth of knowledge, instead of revealing new spiritual 
possibilities, has served so often only to strengthen the 
conviction of moral defeat. 

One further consideration remains to be mentioned. 
The fact that our native impulses are dependent for their 
expression upon the foresight of results implies as its 
corollary that conduct is intelligent in proportion as we 
are able to evaluate the ends that are within our reach. 
The business man, for example, may be confronted with 
alternative possibilities, one of which promises great 
financial reward, while the other offers a smaller reward, 
but affords an opportunity to promote the welfare of his 
employees and the community at large. The latter 
opportunity is perhaps clearly foreseen, but its value or 
desirability may not be immediately evident. It may 
need to be translated into terms of direct appreciation, 
if there is to be an adequate sense of the possibilities in- 
herent in the situation. Such appreciation, however, 
requires the ability to realize beforehand, through the 
imagination, the outcome of our acts in their bearing upon 
the fortune of others. That is, it requires the ability to 
see things as others see them, to put oneself in the place 
of those whose interests are involved. The disposition to 
give due consideration to all the interests that are at stake 
constitutes the moral attitude, which makes it possible to 
speak of fairness and justice as something other than the 
ability to trample upon a competitor. In so far as such a 
disposition supervenes, the struggle with an opponent 
becomes transformed, through sympathetic intelligence, 
from a clash of blind passion into an attempt to secure a 
readjustment in which, as far as possible, the interests of 
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both parties shall be conserved. It becomes an attempt 
to bring about a new order of things in which new values 
are realized. The view that our desires must not be 
argued about because ‘‘we cannot help entertaining them 
and there is an end of it’’ is an endorsement of the policy 
of keeping one’s eyes closed to potential values. The 
refusal to reflect on potential values, for the sake of deter- 
mining ‘‘what we should want to want,’’ is a refusal to be 
intelligent. 

In the end this refusal to provide for potential values is a 
charge that may be laid at the door of every doctrine 
which involves a fixed standard ofconduct. My complaint, 
accordingly, is not that Justice Holmes’s position is too 
revolutionary, but that it is not revolutionary enough. 
What it offers is, in the last analysis, but a continuation 
of the old tradition that right conduct consists in con- 
formity to a pre-existent standard. Although purporting 
to be a philosophic Bill of Rights, it merely provides for a 
change of masters. External standards are repudiated 
for no other purpose than to set up in their place certain 
arbitrary and accidental preferences, to rule over us by 
divine right. And even this change is perhaps less signif- 
icant than may appear at first glance. At any rate, the 
example of Germany suggests that all these anointed rulers 
are likely to do business in much the same way. It will be 
recalled that the attitude of Germany was explained by 
publicists, in part by reference to the Kantian tradition 
of duty and obligation, and in part by reference to the 
evolutionary doctrine of struggle and survival, which 
seems to enjoy the approval of Justice Holmes. In spite 
of their wide divergence these two standpoints found it 
possible to co-operate to a common end, because both set 
up conformity as their ideal of conduct. It is true that 
Kant preached conformity to the mandates of an unseen 
world, whereas the evolutionist finds his standard in the 
laws and facts of our everyday world of space and time. 
But since a military clique had been permitted to draw up 
the specifications as to the concrete duties of the German 
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citizen, the effect of the two doctrines, so far as national 
policy was concerned, was largely the same. Moreover, 
the events connected with the Peace Conference show 
only too clearly that the very same type of national policy 
is apt to emerge if we look for a standard, not to Kant or to 
evolution, but to the history of the past. There is some- 
thing incurably Bourbon about the whole precious lot of 
fixed standards, which, at the present juncture, completely 
overshadows, in practical importance, their individual 
differences. Intelligence is permitted to have no share 
in the construction of new ends, but is supposed to confine 
itself to the selection of means to the realization of ends 
that are already fixed. This is not an emancipation of the 
moral life, but a perpetuation of its servitude. 

When it is once recognized that the moral quality of 
conduct is to be measured, not by reference to a fixed, 
antecedent standard, but by the determination to adjust 
difficulties on the basis of sympathetic insight, we may 
expect men to face the future with a new sense of respon- 
sibility for human destiny. They can then neither evade 


the challenge to their resourcefulness in creating new ends 
nor refuse to examine their motives and aims in the light 
of the larger good. By accepting this obligation intelli- 
gence becomes free and responsible, and so makes possible 
the vision of a world in which men may dwell together in 
the freedom and equality of common devotion to ideal ends. 
Boyp H. Bope. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 


SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM IN EVOLUTION 
VICTOR 8. YARROS. 


N the rise, decline and fall, or radical modification, of 
systems of thought we no longer find anything aston- 
ishing. In a world of change thought naturally evolves 
along with everything else. But, while general statements 
of this sort command universal concurrence, few are in 
truth prepared for certain concrete exemplifications of 
the doctrine expressed in them. The average person can- 
not readily believe, for instance, that the Socialism of today 
is a very different thing from the Socialism of 1890, or 
1900, or even 1910. He is apt to assume that Socialism is 
a fixed, stereotyped body of ideas and propositions, and 
that it cannot undergo any material change without ceas- 
ing to be Socialism. Similarly, the average person thinks 
Individualism is what it was in the days of Bright, Cobden, 
Manchesterism, or, at any rate, of Herbert Spencer and the 
British Liberty and Property Defence League. Assure him 
that Socialism and Individualism have both “marched,” 
evolved, taken on protective coloring and adapted them- 
selves to the requirements of the new era, and he will 
either venture to doubt the affirmation or else conclude 
inwardly that the alleged changes are apparent rather than 
real, shadowy and negligible rather than substantial. 

Even the serious reader and student occasionally pauses 
to wonder at the nature and quality of the differences that 
he finds between the Socialism or the Individualism of 
today and the same schools or bodies of doctrine as he 
knew them a quarter of a century ago. 

The Socialism of Edward Bellamy, of Laurence Gron- 
lund, of Hyndman, of Bebel and other followers of Marx 
and Engels was distinctly rigid, mechanical, artificial. 
When a William Morris insisted on a certain elasticity in 
the arrangements of the Socialistic order, he was dubbed a 
dreamer and Utopian. The radical who could not swallow 
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the orthodox Socialist creed was usually driven to become an 
Anarchist-Communist of the Bakounin or Kropotkin type. 

On the other hand, the Individualist of that period never 
thought of compromising with Socialism. He condemned 
the whole Socialist movement as reactionary, non-evolu- 
tional, unscientific and dangerous. 

What is the situation today as between Socialism and 
Individualism? And what is the situation in each of these 
camps? 

Let us consider a few symptomatic developments. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in an English transla- 
tion a little book entitled ‘‘Socialism versus the State.” 
It was written before the world war, but the activities of 
the ‘‘state’”—of the governments—during the war only 
served to confirm the author’s conclusions. Yet he is a 
leading European Socialist, Mr. Emile Vandervelde, a Bel- 
gian writer of note and now » minister of state. 

The thesis of the book is, in substance, that Socialism 
should not be confused with Statism; that the extension 
of the power and sphere of the State, as exemplified by 
the nationalization of railroads and other utilities, or by the 
creation of government monopolies, is detrimental, not 
beneficial, reactionary, not progressive, unless it is accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the political organiza- 
tion of the State and in the social organization of the 
industries taken over and ‘‘statitized.”’ 

Mr. Vandervelde maintains that Socialism is the opposite 
of Statism. The latter, he says, is founded on authority, 
on the government of men by men, on force and tyranny. 
Statism is inseparable from autocracy and bureaucracy, 
and never can be democratic. There is no such thing as a 
free State. The State’s authority must be restricted, not 
enlarged, and in the future the State will disappear entirely. 
Socialism will gradually undermine the State and make it 
unnecessary and undesirable. Socialism is ‘‘founded on 
the management, the administration of things,” and is 
essentially ‘‘the organization of social labor by the workers, 
grouped in public associations.” 
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Now, all these phrases have a Syndicalist, rather than a 
Socialistic, sound, but, whatever the Socialist casuists may 
say, the fact is that contemporary Socialism has been pro- 
foundly influenced by Syndicalist criticism and thought 
and has been compelled to borrow rather generously from 
the stock of Syndicalist ideas. But let us pass over this 
particular phenomenon, interesting and piquant as it is. 
Let us ask how Vandervelde proposes to safeguard what he 
calls Socialism and keep it democratic, free, vital. 

Tt cannot be said that his answer is clear, candid or 
satisfactory. He repeatedly draws a distinction between 
the democratic State and the Socialist régime or system. 
He tells us that there are various ways and means of sep- 
arating the State as the organ of authority, the embodiment 
of force, from the State as the organ of management or 
administration. The democratic State can give a certain 
degree of autonomy to a department or bureau that oper- 
ates a public utility. Or it is possible to create a public 
corporation ‘‘not for profit,’’ appoint trustees to manage it 
in the interest of the whole community, and give them 
sufficient power to manage the corporation on sound busi- 
ness principles, rather than as an adjunct of the central 
governmental machine. Such a corporation would have 
no ‘‘police power” and its trustees would be likely to 
retain the methods of private industry. 

This is true and important—to a democratic State or 
municipality that wishes to get rid of an anti-social mo- 
nopoly without exposing itself to the evils of an anti-social 
bureaucracy. But what has it to do with Socialism? 
Would a Socialistic régime create such quasi-independent 
corporations and permit them to borrow their methods 
from private industry? If not, then we are entitled to 
know from the reformed Socialist school what methods 
they propose and what manner and form of industrial 
organization they favor. 

Mr. Vandervelde, ‘‘further answering,’’ points out, how- 
ever, that today the State is the instrument of the ruling 
classes; that the conquest of political power by the pro- 
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letariat is to be followed by “‘the transformation of society 
into a great economic co-operative by the socialization of 
the means of production,” and, hence, that the fusion of 
now hostile classes into one class will make disinterested 
public service possible for the first time in the history of 
civilization. 

So far so good. A militant, enlightened proletariat will 
first conquer political power, socialize capital and industry, 
pension off or otherwise dispose of the private capitalists 
and proprietors, and abolish all class distinctions. The 
land, factories, warehouses, shops, transportation sys- 
tems, etc., will be declared the common property of the 
community. Then—what? How will this railroad, this 
factory, this bank, that great store, be managed and oper- 
ated? By bureaucrats? By men appointed by some 
minister or president? No, explains Vandervelde. The 
French Parti Ouvrier, he tells us with satisfaction, has 
adopted this article: 

Operation of state factories to be entrusted to the laborers 
who work in them. 

‘‘Can anything be more democratic and less statist?” 
asks M. Vandervelde. No elections by outsiders; no 
appointments by bureaucrats; the workers of each factory 
will form a council, elect directors and managers, adopt rules 
and regulations, and then go to work under these rules and 
regulations. Perhaps the regulations will be unwise at 
first, but the opportunity to change and correct them will 
always be present. At any rate, the workers will know 
that they themselves are the court of ultimate appeal, and 
that the managers are their agents and representatives, 
not their masters. 

It must be admitted at once that this picture of a de- 
mocratized factory is strikingly different from the picture 
usually painted by the critics of Socialism. The alleged 
vicious element of Statism, of bureaucracy, is certainly 
eliminated. 

Unfortunately, neither Vandervelde nor any other of the 
neo-Socialists—if one may call them by that name—has 
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yet cared to put and answer the following question (which 
cannot have wholly escaped them) : 

‘“What is to be the relation of the autonomous group of 
workers in the democratized factory to the rest of the com- 
munity—to other workers, engaged in producing other 
goods, and to farmers, to merchants and to the professional 
elements? Are the various groups of workers to be free to 
follow their own judgment, to fix prices, hours of labor, 
and so on, as they may see fit, or are they to be controlled 
in a measure by some other body—perhaps a legislature 
elected by the whole community, or a central Soviet?” 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, a social radical who leans toward 
what he, with others, calls Guild Socialism, or a modified 
Syndicalism, but who has vigorously and straightforwardly 
criticised all orthodox forms of Socialism, stresses this 
important point in his recent writings. He is right, of 
course, in asserting that complete autonomy or independ- 
ence of groups of workers spells Anarchism, or Syndicalism, 
not Socialism in any familiar sense. The Socialist must 
emphasize and provide for the interests and needs of the 
society as a whole, as well as for the rights and liberties of 
the various social groups. It is highly probable that the 
neo-Socialists, when they face the difficulty candidly, will 
adopt the solution of the Guild Socialists, which is thus 
roughly indicated by Mr. Russell in his stimulating and 
timely, though not in the least original, little book on 
“‘Proposed Roads to Freedom”’: 

Every industry will be self-governing as regards all its internal 
affairs, and even separate factories will decide for themselves all ques- 
tions that’ only concern those who work in them. . . . Relations 
between different groups of producers will be settled by the Guild 
Congress, matters concerning the community as the inhabitants of a 
certain area will continue to be decided by parliament, while all dis- 
putes between parliament and the Guild congress will be decided by a 
body composed of representatives of both in equal numbers. 

Add to this machinery—as American, Swiss, Australian 
and Canadian Socialists undoubtedly would add—some 
provisions for the referendum and the initiative, and we 
have a fairly democratic and flexible scheme of adminis- 
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tration. We have a scheme that an orthodox Marxian 
Socialist would hardly recognize as the object of his con- 
templation and planning. We are far indeed from the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, from Economic Material- 
ism, from the characteristic sneers at ‘‘bourgeois”’ solici- 
tude for minority and individual rights! We are almost 
equally far from Fabian glorification of Efficiency, of the 
government of experts, of the scientifically organized State. 
The individual has come into his own once more. The 
principle of personal liberty, of spontaneity or voluntarism, 
so long derided and scorned, is again acknowledged as 
paramount. Few Socialists, one fancies, would today take 
exception to the following dicta of Bertrand Russell: 


The glorification of the State, and the doctrine that it is the duty of 
every one to serve the State, are radically against progress and 
against liberty. The State, though at present a source of much evil, is 
also a means to certain good things, and will be needed so long as 
violent and destructive impulses remain common. But it is merely a 
means, and a means which needs to be very carefully and sparingly 
used if it is not to do more harm than good. It is not the State, but 
the community, the world-wide community, of all human beings present 
and future, that we ought to serve. And a good community does not 
spring from the glory of the State, but the unfettered development 
of individuals. . . . Itis the individual in whom all that is good 
must be realized, and the growth of the individual must be the 
supreme end of a political system which is to re-fashion the world. 


The same idea is expressed by G. D. H. Cole, an able 
and progressive English writer on labor and social topics, 
when he says in his ‘‘ Self-Government in Industry”’: 


What . . . isthe fundamental evil in our modern society which 
we should set out to abolish? 

There are two possible answers to that question, and I am sure that 
very many well-meaning people would make the wrong one. They 
would answer, Poverty, when they ought to answer, Slavery. . . . 

Poverty is the symptom; slavery the disease. The extreme of 
riches and destitution follow inevitably upon the extremes of license 
and bondage. The many are not enslaved because they are poor; 
they are poor because they are enslaved. 


Now, it is unquestionably true that at no time in human 
history were these truths or principles wholly obscured and 
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forgotten. The significant fact to bear in mind is that the 
schools of thought and reform that have been disposed to 
emphasize material and economic considerations are today 
desirous and even anxious to disavow indifference to the 
demand for the unfettered development of individuals and 
for such appropriate social machinery and forms of organ- 
ization, political and industrial, as shall—to use Mr. Rus- 
sell’s words—‘‘reduce to the lowest possible point the 
interference of one man with the life of another.” 

It is sometimes said, half facetiously or half-paradox- 
ically, that ‘‘we are all Socialists now.’’ Certainly the 
rigid, dogmatic opposition to what is called restrictive 
and regulative social legislation that was characteristic 
of Individualist and Philosophical Anarchists two decades 
ago is hardly ever met with in reform circles and reform 
periodicals. But it is almost equally true that ‘‘we are 
all Individualists now,” in the sense that few of the Social- 
ists and Communists rail at Individualism or profess much 
confidence in or affection for the Socialist State. 

The change that has taken place in radical thought is 
primarily ethical and secondarily political. Certain sys- 
tems of philosophy have suffered shipwreck. Ideas and 
formulas that were unpopular for a long time have regained 
their former hold and appeal. We no longer worship the 
State or the Majority. We are good practical democrats, 
but we treat democratic forms of organization as wise 
compromises. The most valuabie thing, we realize once 
more, is personality, and personality abhors bureaucratic 
routine, straight-jackets, artificial and mechanical arrange- 
ments. We cannot dispense with machinery, but we must 
not make a fetich of machinery. The essential object in all 
our contrivances is to free, elevate and ennoble the individ- 
ual. We are advocating co-operation in a hundred direc- 
tions, but we want the co-operation to be voluntary, at 
least as faras possible. We are transforming our industrial 
system—slowly, perhaps, but steadily and surely—not so 
much because it produces a ‘‘submerged tenth,’’ not because 
it does not afford a living wage to all, but because it has 
Vol. XXIX.—No. 4. 2 
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killed joy in work, has deprived even the well-paid mechanic 
of a stake and voice in the industry that monopolizes his 
energy and time, and because it has destroyed the freedom, 
dignity and independence of the working masses. We are 
democratizing our industries in various ways, but the aim 
is the same—the emancipation of the laborer. Democracy 
in industry means that the employe is his own employer or 
master—that he works for himself and obeys rules which he 
has himself helped to frame and adopt, after the manner of 
the members of a social or scientific club that makes rules 
without enslaving the membership. 

We are transforming our political organization because 
the individual has become too insignificant and because 
so-called representative government has largely broken 
down. The referendum, the initiative, the recall, propor- 
tional representation, Industrial Councils—‘“‘ British style” 
—to advise and guide Parliament, or the political council— 
all these things are designed to increase the importance and 
the power of the individual under modern conditions. The 
individual will insist on justice and freedom, for without 
these he cannot have self-respect and manliness. He will 
have economic justice, not because he has any “ materialist 
interpretation of history,’’ but because a sense of wrong, 
injustice, undeserved inequality, subjection and exploita- 
tion is intolerable to a free man. He will have political 
justice for the same reason. Under a just and fair system 
the individual will be eager to work with other individuals 
for the common good. Under a just system he will even 
surrender a certain amount of freedom of action, because 
give-and-take, compromise, provided it is open, honest, 
based on antecedent general consent, is indispensable in 
any civilized society. But the basic condition of voluntary 
co-operation and mutual concessions is justice. 

May we not, then, be witnessing a remarkable rapproche- 
ment between Socialists and Individualists? Is not a 
common ground being prepared by the latest formulators 
of social creeds? The Socialists have in the past empha- 
sized co-operation, the Individualists—freedom. The 
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Socialists were betrayed into dogmatism, into worship of 
the State, into blind trust in mere machinery, organization, 
external changes. The Individualists were betrayed into 
a narrow sectarian, holier-than-thou attitude toward the 
State, into professed abhorrence of all ‘‘compulsion,”’ into 
blind worship of competition, of personal liberty. Today 
the scales have fallen, or are falling, from the eyes of 
Socialists and Individualists alike. Both schools have 
learned something in the last decade, and especially in the 
last quinquennium. No one who thinks wishes to sacri- 
fice the individual, the human spirit, to the Moloch of 
efficiency, or to the State, or to organization. On the other 
hand, the necessity and utility of co-operation is universally 
recognized. There is at last, after a century of polemics 
and conflicts, an opportunity for a radical entente. The 
march of thought leads to differentiation, but it also leads 
to unity, to synthesis. Are we approaching unity in social 
thought and reformatory activity? 
Victor S. YARROS. 
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THE IMPLICATION OF GOOD. 
M. LIGHTFOOT EASTWOOD. 


HE idea of Good lies at the root of all ethical construc- 
tion, and progressive attempts to unfold its sig- 
nificance are therefore justifiable. 


I. 


At the outset of this effort it is important to note that, 
in recent years, a school of thinkers has arisen which asserts 
that Good and Bad, together with other fundamental 
notions and experiences, are indefinable in any sense. 
This school may be described as a new form of Intuition- 
ism; for, although it rejects the older view of the indefin- 
ability and self-evidence of judgments concerning right 
and wrong, yet it affirms these characteristics of Good and 
Bad and also of certain other so-called ‘“‘simple”’ notions. 
This view, generally, is based upon the conception of analy- 
sis. We are said to know things by analysing them into 
their constituent parts. We can define them as a result 
of this analysis, for a definition states what parts invariably 
constitute a given whole. Now the result of this analysis 
is to lead us to certain ultimates which are incapable of 
being subjected to further analysis. Such ultimates are 
simple, they cannot be defined because they have no parts, 
they are themselves the final elements out of which defini- 
tions are constructed. These elements, of which we think, 
or are otherwise aware can never be made known to any- 
one who cannot experience them directly. Propositions 
concerning them must all be synthetic. Among such 
ultimates certain writers include various data presented to 
the senses such as yellow and sweet, the self, certain axioms, 
and also good and bad. Such a view would seem inevi- 
tably to lead to that attitude of empiricism which Professor 
James described as the habit of explaining wholes by parts, 
which parts may be considered in isolation from the whole 
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without losing any aspect of their significance. Inthis view 
the world consists, as it appears to common sense, of an 
indefinite number of independent beings each of which is 
unique, irreducible and finite. Each aspect of our experi- 
ence presents such beings of which red, shrill, hard, good, 
beauty, happiness, and each individual self are probably 
examples. Between these real and independent beings 
relations exist which bind them into wholes of greater or 
less complexity. But these relations imply neither any 
complexity nor any intrinsic property, in the nature of the 
elements they combine, and in virtue of which the rela- 
tions exist. Relations, in this view, are purely external, 
the constituent of a complex is entirely identical, as a con- 
stituent, with what it is considered by itself in isolation 
from any relation. For, although, when a particular thing 
forms part of a whole, it possesses a predicate which it 
would not otherwise possess, this predicate in no way alters 
the nature of the thing nor does it enter into its definition. 
The relation of the part to the whole is, then, not to be 
regarded as analogous to that of the whole to the part, for 
the whole implies the part analytically, but the part in no 
way implies the whole. The universe is, according to this 
view, to be explained by reference to parts, but it is not to 
be regarded as a whole; for the absolute sum-total of 
things may never be so related as to forma whole. ‘“Real- 
ity may only ever be a distributed and imperfectly unified 
collection, wherein each individual person, each separate 
fact, each aspect of experience, and even God Himself, is a 
unique, irreducible, simple and finite individual.”’ 

It is worth noting, however, that all advocates of this 
new intuitionism do not follow their empirical atomism 
to its logically complete conclusion. Mr. G. E. Moore, for 
example, modifies it in an interesting way. He asserts 
that although wholes are not to be regarded as organic 
unities from the point of view of existence they may very 
well be so regarded from the point of view of value. In 
other words, he says, the whole is not organic in the sense 
that the part implies the whole and reflects its nature, yet 
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it is organic in the sense that the value of the whole is 
greater than the sum of the values of the parts. Only 
from the point of view of existence, not from that of value, 
can the whole be accounted for by a mere analysis of its 
parts. It is not necessary to examine this contention in 
detail for it has little direct bearing upon the subject of this 
chapter. The point with which we are here concerned is, 
that if we accept this view that good and bad are simple 
indefinable notions—then the science of ethics would just 
rest upon this ultimate distinction in thought and would 
proceed to give an account of ‘‘the Good” or the things of 
which good can be predicated from a moral point of view. 
Such a view is, however, based upon a general meta- 
physical theory which may be described as a logical atom- 
ism, and which we are, by no means, obliged to accept. 
If our general metaphysical position is of an organic type, 
such as was put forward by Aristotle in ancient, and Hegel 
in modern times, then we shall neither seek to define by 
means of analysis, nor attempt to explain the universe in 
terms of its parts. These last have only a relative inde- 
pendence—the parts imply the whole just as the whole 
implies the parts. In order to get the full truth about 
anything we must regard it in relation to the whole of 
everything. ‘‘Isolate a thing from its relations,’ said Dr. 
Edward Caird, ‘‘and try to assert it by itself, you find it 
has negated itself as well as its relations.”” The thing in 
itself is nothing. The effort to define on this view, then, 
is not an effort to resolve a thing into separate parts, each 
of which are relatively simple, but an attempt to see the 
thing in all its intrinsic relations to the whole of which it 
forms a part. A final definition in this sense would, of 
course, involve perfect knowledge; actual definitions 
must, accordingly, be progressive efforts whereby we more 
and more fully unfold the significance of the members of 
one organic experience. Such ultimate conceptions as 
good and bad are, then, to be defined by means of an exam- 
ination of the various ways in which they are involved in 
the system of our experience, and if we can arrive at some 
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measure of understanding of this, we ought to feel that 
we have in that measure attained the only true form of 
definition. 


II. 


It is evident at the outset of this examination that the 
significance of good and bad, when used as predicates, is 
very various. In some cases there is a moral implication 
but more frequently there is not. We may, for instance, 
speak of various material objects such as coal as good; in 
other senses we speak of a work of art, a scientific theory, 
generosity, the cardinal virtues, and love as respectively 
good; and it is clear that in each of these connections we 
mean something different. On a cursory examination it 
seems that we mean successively :—good for a certain pur- 
pose, beautiful, useful for colligating or describing facts, 
conditionally good, partial manifestations or particular 
differentiations of the good, and absolutely or ultimately 
good. 

In order to arrive at the kind of definition which we are 
seeking it would be necessary to find out precisely what is 
meant in each of these cases and to discover what, if any, 
is the common element of meaning, on the ground of the 
presence of which, a single predicate is applicable. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer adopted the view that where good 
is predicated it is always possible to define it in terms of 
means and end, or more particularly, in terms of adaptation 
to anend. The predication of good thus implies the pro- 
motion of adaptation, the predication of bad, the hindrance 
of it. On such a view goodness and badness are not char- 
acteristics of any object per se, but are relations which exist 
between the object and something else which is regarded as 
anend. But this definition is far from being ultimate for 
when we ask what these conceptions of adaptation and 
maladaptation imply, we find that they only have signif- 
icance with reference to some being who has aims or ends 
which he seeks. Two things can only be said to be mal- 
adapted if they are in a relation in which they ought not to 
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be if a certain end is to be realised. Thus, in the case of a 
ship, if there are human beings for whose purposesit is essen- 
tial that it shall float in a certain position, it can be said to 
be maladapted only when the centres of gravity and buoy- 
ancy are respectively so situated that equilibrium in that 
position is impossible. Apart from this desire on the part 
of human beings, the ship that turns over as soon as it is 
launched is neither less good nor less adapted than the one 
that retains the upright position. The concept of unat- 
tained ends, therefore, is necessary before adaptation or 
maladaptation can have any meaning. To assert, that the 
predication of good is the affirmation of adaptation to some 
end that is itself regarded as good, is a circulus in definiendo. 
To avoid this it would be necessary to find out what things 
there are which can be regarded as ultimately good, in 
which case good could be defined in terms of each of these. 
But in doing this, we should, of course, be completely 
giving up the conception that good consists in adaptation. 
When we speak of love as good we certainly do not merely 
mean that it is adapted to the attainment of some further 
good. Again, when Plato spoke of courage, wisdom, tem- 
perance and justice as good he does not seem to have 
regarded them as means to the attainment of ‘‘the Good”’ 
but rather as partial manifestations of it which in some 
measure shadowed its complete perfection. With refer- 
ence to Mr. Spencer’s interpretation of the predicate good, 
our conclusion, therefore, is that where it is applicable it is 
a definition in a circle, and that where good is really predi- 
cated of an object per se, then the conception of adaptation 
is not really applicable at all. 

Confining ourselves now to cases where good is predicated 
of an object in an ultimate sense, that is to say, where good 
is not reducible to some other conception such as useful, 
beautiful, true and so on, in which case the term is only 
used at all through an illegitimate transfer of meaning, we 
find that there are a number of objects which at different 
times have been regarded as ultimately good. Socrates 
believed knowledge to be so; Aristotle, self-realisation; the 
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Ascetics, self-sacrifice; Christ, love; Kant, the good will; 
Mr. Spencer, fulness of life; the Pragmatists, utility; and 
so on. 

It would be neither possible nor relevant here to examine 
the claims of these various objects to be so regarded as good. 
To do so would involve a careful consideration of ‘‘the 
good”’ or the ethical end. What concerns us at present 
is the question, whether in each case that we predicate good, 
in an ultimate sense, there is not some common aspect of 
meaning, and if we can discern this we shall, in some meas- 
ure, have unfolded the significance of good. 


III. 


In the first place it does seem to be true that the predica- 
tion of good is universally related to the wills of persons. 
It rests upon the fact of will and preference. Good, gen- 
erally, is that which satisfies desire; moreover, to say 
that we prefer one thing to another is to say that we regard 
one thing as better than another, or the one as relatively 
good and the other as relatively bad. Apart from this 
experience of preference one could not possibly say that 
any one thing was better than another, the most that could 
be affirmed would be that it was different. If one could 
imagine oneself to be completely indifferent to all possible 
objects of experience, to neither desire any of them nor to 
have any inclination to choose some rather than others, 
then the objects of experience would simply be, they could 
not possibly be regarded as either good or bad. To predi- 
cate good of a thing means, accordingly, that it is in some 
measure willed, and this implies further that this object is 
regarded as capable of satisfying a conscious want or unful- 
filled desire and also that it is chosen in preference to other 
objects. On the other hand, to predicate bad of a thing 
means that it is in some measure an object of aversion, 
that it is regarded as inconsistent with the satisfaction of 
some conscious want or unfulfilled desire and also that 
other objects are chosen in preference to it. 
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This then is, at any rate, part of the significance of good 
and bad and is, accordingly, a tentative definition. It 
brings us in fact very near to the position of Aristotle when 
he defined the good as that at which all things aim. 


IV. 

Concerning the actual existence of the thing of which 
good can be predicated, that is to say, of the object of 
choice or desire we say that it ‘‘ought to be” of such a 
particular nature. We say, for example, that a pulley 
should have no weight, a work of art should be sincere, a 
scientific theory ought to colligate a wide range of facts, a 
man ought to tell the truth and so on. When we make 
such statements as these we have an ideal in thought or 
object of desire on the one hand, and, on the other hand, a 
demand that existence in fact shall correspond with this 
ideal. It is accordingly to be observed that all judgments 
of either obligation or value imply two existences, mind or 
ideas on the one hand and objects or things on the other. 
Both of these existences are real and the conception of 
value arises through the relation which the one bears to 
the other. 

In considering the general meaning of good, we have not, 
up to this point, considered the term specially in its moral 
signification. Here the term does, in truth, seem to 
possess additional connotation but it is not easy to state 
precisely what this is. Mr. Bradley' maintains that, 
whereas for goodness generally an idea must be present 
and existence be found to be in accordance with the idea, 
in the case of moral goodness, existence must not only be 
found to be in accordance with the idea but the idea itself 
must necessarily have produced or realised itself in the 
fact. It is not only that an idea has an answering content 
in fact, but in addition also it has made or brought about 
that correspondence. The idea has translated itself into 





1A ppearance and Reality, chapter XXV. 
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reality, the content on both sides is the same, and exis- 
tence has become what it is through the action of the idea. 
This distinction seems to embody the truth that was urged 
by Aristotle when he said that virtue is an activity or an 
évépyea. Although this does seem to be true of the 
morally good it does not, however, appear to be peculiar 
to it, and so it cannot really be regarded as its differentia. 
Indeed the same thing would seem to apply to most mechan- 
ical constructions and inventions. Here also there is 
usually present, in the first instance, an idea of a desired 
object which must possess various characteristics and an 
existence is made or invented in accordance with the idea. 
The idea has thus brought about the existence of a cor- 
responding object in fact. It does not seem possible, 
therefore, to follow Mr. Bradley in his view that the pred- 
ication of goodness, in this sense, is confined to the sphere of 
morality. 

It is not easy to say with certainty what precisely is the 
differentia of good in this sphere, in other words, to deter- 
mine what makes the signification of ‘‘ought”’ so different 
when we say that a man ought to love his neighbour, from 
that when we say that a pulley ought to have no weight. 
It seems, at any rate, that there is a difference of complexity 
in the two cases. In the general predication of good there 
is a human will with its ideal or purpose, on the one hand, 
and this is in a certain relation to some existence or external 
fact on the other. Two realities here seem to be involved. 
In the case of the morally good there is again the individual 
will with its ideal or purpose existing in a certain relation to 
some external object but there is also the standardised will, 
or system of purposes that represents the moral order and 
will of society inrelation to thesame external object. Three 
realities, accordingly, seem to be involved here. Beyond 
this difference of complexity in the two cases there are of 
course further differences. The criterion of value is not 
the same, nor, indeed, is the object to which the quality of 
value is attached. In the case of good generally, the 
criterion of value is the purpose or ideal of the will concerned 
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and objects are called good or bad according as they har- 
monise or conflict with this; whereas, in the case of the 
morally good, the criterion of value is the relation of the 
standard will to its object and individual wills are called 
good or bad according as their relations to the same object 
correspond to or conflict with this. Good, therefore, in the 
general sense, is regarded as a value attaching to things and, 
in the moral sense, as a value attaching to wills, but in 
reality neither account is quite correct. Goodness and 
badness do not attach to objects or things in isolation from 
the wills of persons; nor, on the other hand, do they, as 
Kant maintained, attach to the mind of will out of relation 
to things. They attach only to objects regarded in rela- 
tion to ideals or wills, and to wills regarded in relation to 
their objects.! 
V. 

It follows from all that has been said of good generally 
that we must recognise degrees in the perfection of good- 
ness. Although the objects of choice, or objects which are 
regarded as satisfying the demands of the will concerned, 
are to be regarded on that account as good, it is obvious 
that they are not all to be regarded as equally good. In 
other words, when a man chooses or wills an object of a 
particular kind he regards it as good from the point of view 
that he occupies at that time. From another point of 


view the same object would be regarded as bad for it would 
completely fail to satisfy the will which issued from this 





1] am very well aware that this account of the distinction between the two 
modes of predication is neither exhaustive nor convincing. It probably 
involves far more than has been indicated above. It may be the case that, 
only in the moral sense, can good be properly predicated at all. In every other 
sphere its signification may be reducible to some other conception such as the 
useful, the consistent, the beautiful. If this is so, the “ought” involved would 
be conditional, not categorical, wherever the predicate which has to be sub- 
stituted is not one of those things which must be regarded as ultimately good. 
Thus, a pulley ought to have no weight only if the principles of mechanics are 
to be applicable to it; but, a man ought to love his neighbour unconditionally 
because the standard mind recognises this relation to be ultimately good. 
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different universe. Much that society regards as bad to- 
day is a survival of what was once regarded as praiseworthy 
conduct and we may suppose that much that we approve 
to-day will be regarded with disapproval by posterity. 
There are, indeed, all degrees in the perfection of goodness 
and in relation to the higher good the lower becomes sheer 
bad. The fact that good and bad in experience are rela- 
tive distinctions depends upon the fact that no object in 
experience ever completely satisfies us, every actual good 
points beyond itself and is relative to ‘‘The Good.” Ac- 
cordingly, the distinction between good and bad is not 
analogous, as Mr. Moore suggests, to that between colours. 
Professor J. S. Mackenzie compares it rather with that 
between more and less and his comparison is very con- 
vincing. Just as you cannot appreciate the significance of 
more, without appreciating the significance of less; so, you 
cannot appreciate the significance of good without appre- 
ciating the significance of bad. Again, just as more be- 
comes less when viewed from the point of view of the 
greater more; so, good becomes bad when viewed from the 
point of view of the more perfect good. Finally, just as 
you cannot conceive of a consciousness in which the dis- 
tinction between more and less was not operative; so, you 
cannot conceive of one that did not involve preference— 
in other words—one in which the distinction between good 
and bad was not perpetually exercised. 


VI. 

This conception of degrees in the perfection of goodness 
leads one to ask what is the criterion whereby we are enabled 
to distinguish the more from the less perfect good—the 
more perfect good being that which is more nearly identical 
with this standard than the less perfect good. Accordingly, 
it is that which would require less addition or modification 
in order to become congruent with the perfect good than 
the less perfect good. Every judgment of value inevitably 
implies the existence of some standardised or organised 
point of view by comparison with which particular exist- 
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ences are evaluated. This has been apparent throughout 
the preceding pages where reference has repeatedly been 
made to the standardised mind or will. What then is this 
criterion? Various accounts of it in the moral sphere 
have been given at different times. Thus, it is described 
by Adam Smith in terms of the ‘Impartial Spectator,” by 
Clifford in terms of the ‘‘tribal self,” by the man in the 
street in terms of common sense, and by others in terms of 
the ‘‘normal man,” the ‘‘ethos”’ of a people. All of these 
conceptions depend upon the view that our judgments of 
moral value imply a reference to some point of view that is 
more universal and authoritative than that of the individual 
who acts. 

In our own time Dr. 8. Alexander propounds an interest- 
ing evolutionary conception of the standard mind. He 
maintains that all judgments of moral value arise in con- 
nection with social institutions. These embody the good 
and are the result of the adaptation of human beings to 
each other in society. Moral laws are said to be the prin- 
ciples of conciliation which maintain these institutions, they 
are accordingly the foundation upon which the adapted 
condition of society rests. The relation of an individual 
will to its object is thus said to be good if it is coherent with 
the relation of the agents whose wills maintain these insti- 
tutions to the same object.’ 

This account, while embodying a good deal of truth, 
hardly seems to be capable, without exaggeration, of 
accounting for all our moral judgments of good. It is true 
that acts which we call good do, on the whole, tend to main- 
tain social institutions, and that these moreover, do seem 
to be embodiments of the morality, ‘‘ethos,” or ‘‘Sitten,” 
of the people. Also, since adaptation is progressive this 
explains why social institutions, and judgments of good 
based thereon, exhibit a progressive evolution. But, on 
the other hand, the attempt to interpret the standard mind 
in this way is open to all the traditional objections that have 





1 Moral Order and Progress, p. 253 et seq., and the Gifford Lectures, Course 
II, Sec. VIII. 
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from time to time been urged against the moral code as a 
criterion of morality. For, no system of laws that could 
arise in connection with the maintenance of social institu- 
tions can be so exhaustive as to include within its scope 
every attitude of will or choice which we must regard as 
either good or bad. According to Dr. Alexander, honesty 
is a virtue of commercial exchange, chastity the virtue of 
abstaining from unlawful relations, but it is obvious that 
such an interpretation could not, without exaggeration, be 
strained to include all the various forms of honesty and 
chastity that we recognise as good. True, honesty is not 
confined to commercial exchange, it is something that 
involves the whole man and enters into every relation of 
life. It includes absolute sincerity of mind, hatred of 
falsehood in any form, ever readiness to learn the true les- 
sons of experience undistorted by prejudice or blindness of 
soul. Similarly, against the doctrine that chastity con- 
sists in abstention, it is to be urged that it consists rather 
in the spirit in which we contemplate things in the world 
around us. ‘‘Unto the pure all things are pure.”’ There 
is of course an intimate relation between a clean life and a 
clean heart but a person may refrain from entering into any 
unlawful relations and yet be unchaste and inherently vile. 
Hence, though the criterion of many of the attitudes of will 
that we can call good or bad may be the legalised response 
of man’s nature to the various social institutions, this is 
not an adequate criterion for all of them. 

A further objection to this view is, that the judgments of 
value based upon it will be conflicting and incongruous. 
In the social life we have many masters, often in following 
the one we must desert the other and we are perforce led to 
ask—Which is the higher institution? To this question 
Dr. Alexander’s criterion affords no answer. Finally, the 
moral spirit of the best men teaches them that, while 
loyalty to social institutions is good, yet it alone is not good 
enough. These institutions and their laws have their 





1 Moral Order and Progress, p. 253. 
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shortcomings; they represent in fact, the evolutionary 
stage of the majority, and though it is right, in a measure, 
to respect majorities it is wrong to bow before them as infal- 
lible; for the wills of majorities are not stationary things, 
they and the corresponding social institutions, develop from 
lower to higher; but they do so, not mainly through a non- 
voluntary process of natural selection, but because the 
best men at each stage set themselves to establish a higher 
atmosphere and criterion of good than is embodied in the 
institutions around them. The criterion of good for them, 
therefore, rests not upon what existing institutions are, but 
rather upon what they have in them to be. 


VII. 


The consideration of Dr. Alexander’s view is very fruit- 
ful in suggestion as to the true nature of the standardised 
point of view by comparison with which particular atti- 
tudes of will are evaluated. It certainly seems to be the 
case, as Dr. Alexander maintains, that men’s ordinary 
judgments of moral value have reference to a point of 
view that is intimately associated with the existing state of 
society. The point of view or standard, which seems to be 
most generally employed, has been aptly described by 
Professor Mackenzie as the ‘‘ethos’’ of a people or the 
morality of our world. It is not open to the first objec- 
tion that we urged against the view of Dr. Alexander, for 
the ethos of a people does supply a criterion whereby to 
evaluate every attitude of will which men must regard as 
good or bad. On the other hand, it does not meet the other 
two difficulties that were raised against social institutions 
as the source of a criterion. Like these, the ethos of a 
people, while affording a criterion for the mass of men, is 
not good enough for the best men. They, in truth, speed 
on the progress of the ethos, because they continually strive 
to employ a standard that is rooted in the ethos, but yet has 
corrected its defects. These defects are essentially those of 
lack of unity and consistency, and the responses evoked by 
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the ethos are accordingly fragmentary and incongruous. 
The ethos of a people lacks ethical unity, and, with this as 
a criterion, the character developed in man could not form 
a harmonious and consistent whole. Nevertheless there 
are two reasons why this ethos is the criterion generally 
employed and accepted as satisfactory. The first is, that 
the mass of men habitually occupy a limited point of view, 
and within this range of vision the defects are not appar- 
ent. The second is, that the ethos, or morality of our 
world, is actually far higher in the scale of perfection than 
that to which men generally have attained. Only for the 
best men of the age does it fail as the criterion, for they 
have already so far attained, and in process of that attain- 
ment a more coherent and unified criterion has emerged. 
From this higher level, conduct in accordance with the 
ethos could no longer be described as good, it could neither 
satisfy nor be the object of choice since it would be seen to 
violate that demand for unity and coherency which belongs 
essentially to every rational soul. 

This seems to point to the conclusion that the organised 
point of view, with reference to which particular acts of will 
ultimately derive their value, must be a complete, har- 
monious or rational one. Good, in an ultimate sense, 
therefore, is that which a being possessing a perfectly ra- 
tional soul, would inevitably choose and with which he 
would be satisfied. A particular attitude of will to its 
object is, accordingly, only completely good if it is con- 
gruous with the attitude of a perfectly rational soul to the 
same object. In comparison with this criterion we find all 
degrees in the perfection of goodness. This is illustrated 
by further reference to the analogous distinction between 
more and less. This involves an implicit reference to the 
limiting conceptions zero and infinity which are the ideal 
termini of the scale of quantity. All the quantities which 
experience presents fall somewhere between these two. 
Likewise the attitudes of will towards objects, which can 
be called either good or bad fall somewhere within a scale 
of value whose ideal limits are completely irrational and 
Vol. XXIX.—No. 4. 3 
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completely rational choice. The attitudes of will of a man, 
whose life is habitually determined by a very limited point 
of view, have a place low down in the scale. He chooses 
irrationally and must continually frustrate himself by his 
selection of incongruous objects. He is divided against 
himself and forever enslaved. The objects that he chooses 
must indeed be called good in that he regards them as capa- 
ble of satisfying his wants but from any standardised point 
of view they must be condemned as bad. With the ethos 
as the criterion they would be so condemned, for lacking in 
unity and complete rationality as the ethos undoubtably is, 
it yet possesses these characters in a far higher degree than 
is embodied in the attitude towards life of the vast major- 
ity of men. There are, indeed, relatively few men in any 
age whose points of view are more rational than that which 
is embodied in the morality of their world. Any individual 
should therefore be chary of setting up his private concep- 
tions of moral value in opposition to those which represent 
the accumulated rationality of his world. 


VIII. 


The foregoing account in some measure unfolds the 
significance of good when it is predicated in an ultimate 
sense, but it seems rather to indicate the form than the 
content of the rational point of view. This is a limitation 
that characterises all ideals as such—they indicate the 
truth but not in all its richness and concreteness. It 
would not on that account be right to conclude that they 
are therefore barren as a source of guidance. The abstract 
ideal of rationality enables us to form judgments of value 
in the qualitative sphere just as our inadequate conception 
of infinity enables us to form certain judgments in the 
quantitative one. Our conception of the content of a 
rational point of view is necessarily inadequate as long as 
the ideal is unrealised. Could we fully conceive of perfect 
rationality both in form and content we should already 
have attained it. All notions that we form of it are rela- 
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tive to our finite and imperfectly rational point of view. 
At the same time it is never difficult to discern the content 
of a more rational view than that which we have formu- 
lated at present. Here, as everywhere throughout the 
scale of evolution, the next step higher is practically antici- 
pated before it is theoretically known. Our actual prac- 
tice is pregnant with a higher rationality than that of which 
we are theoretically aware. Only by trying to act ration- 
ally do we learn what rationality means. This was the 
truth urged by Kant when he insisted upon the primacy of 
the practical reason. In like manner, if you try to act 
loyally with regard to existing social institutions you will 
become aware of the rational ends or purposes that these 
institutions serve; then and then only will you be in a posi- 
tion to see where these ends lack unity and coherency and 
so be capable of passing to a higher level of rationality. 
You must live as rationally as your world before you can 
formulate to yourself a higher stage of being. Every act 
we do enriches or impoverishes the content of the ideal of 
rationality that is gradually shaping itself within us. The 
dim and abstract anticipation of this ideal, which is a 
sufficient guide to make us feel that one attitude of will is 
good and another bad, will if we act upon it, become more 
concrete and significant, and so afford a more certain guide 
in the complex issues of life. The ideal is not something 
foreign to our practice, but is already imperfectly embodied 
in it, for the recognition of the unfulfilled possibilities of this 
practice, which comes to us in our best moments, indicates 
the direction in which further rationality is to be attained. 
No man is so ignorant of the content of rationality as to 
persistently fail to realise what he might yet make of his 
life if only he could consistently act upon a less distorted, 
incoherent and one sided view of things. 

One can hardly close a consideration of the meaning of 
good without reference to the question whether, with per- 
fect rationality, choice and with it the distinction between 
good and bad, would not inevitably disappear. It would 
seem that this must be the case, for the rational soul in 
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seeking to grasp the full content of the world could not 
choose or be satisfied with anything other than the whole 
harmonious system of experience. Such a soul would be 
beyond all those preferences and exclusions which our 
finite minds set up. Amid all the variety, complexity and 
immeasurability of its world no thing would be negated 
but each would have its place and contribute its quota to 
the infinite meaning of the whole system. 
M. Ligutroot Eastwoop. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
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IV. 


HE first families of Europe and their stewards, usually 
called prime ministers and secretaries of state, who 
sought to reapportion this continental domain of theirs 
according to their vested rights as those had been under- 
stood prior to the French Revolution, counted without 
the Revolution. The Congress of Vienna lasted, with 
interruptions, some five years. Its final act was not signed 
until May, 1820, and by that time every position and atti- 
tude it had taken in the adjustments of the family squab- 
bles and dower disputes of kings had been challenged by the 
rising discontent of peoples. This turned all royal benev- 
olence into defensive tyranny, as in the instance of the 
notorious Holy Alliance, and royalty has remained on the 
defensive eversince. The Revolutionary gospel of equality, 
liberty and fraternity had awakened peoples—at least to 
liberty. Even in the Napoleonic tyranny there had been 
an element of overturn and equalization. Napoleon him- 
self was a symbol of what opportunity freedom might 
create for a man, and his Empire a dominion of careers 
open to and won by talents. A real reversion to the old 
feudal caste system of Europe was impossible. The mind 
and mood of Europe had turned from it. But equally 
impossible was the attainment of that abstract equality 
and fraternity of the ‘‘natural man,” the ‘‘human being” 
that had been the inspiring vision of the Revolution. Both 
the Revolution itself and the urgent need of dynasts, ap- 
pealing at last to their subjects to save their thrones, gave 
it an immediate concrete and specific application in that 
neighborliness of common speech, common customs, tradi- 
tions and memories which are the very heart of nationality. 





1See the January number of the JourRNAL. 
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These supplied to the abstractions of the Revolution both 
body and force. These are the explosive elements in 
democracy, and it is these primarily that throughout the 
nineteenth century made of the democratic aspiration an 
efficacious dynamic in the lives of men. The nineteenth 
century has been called the century of nationality and, 
indeed, it is; but it is no less so the century of democracy, 
and the two cannot be separated. One after another the 
European and Christian subjects of the Turk, the Magyar 
and the Slavonic and the Italian subjects of the German, 
the Polish subjects of the Russians, the Irish subjects of the 
English, rose against their masters, some to failure only and 
some to freedom. One after another peoples arose against 
governments in France, in Germany, in Austria, in England, 
in Spain, in Portugal. In all these uprisings, they won, in 
spite of setbacks, to constantly freer positions, sometimes 
by force, as in France, sometimes by somewhat more 
legislative action as in England, but they won. The win- 
ning marks the rising wave of nationality in Europe, its 
first phase culminating in 1830 with the revolutions in 
France and Poland, the liberation of Greece, the integra- 
tion of Switzerland; its second phase in 1848, with upris- 
ings all over Europe, and its third phase in 1878 with the 
council of Vienna. Its fourth phase has culminated in the 
just suspended war, which marks the end of the era of 
nationality as a program and an ideal. The war will con- 
vert it from a motive into a condition, will establish it as 
an acknowledged fact, and thus permit the emergence into 
the foreground of history of the second great social motive 
which has been a spring of action in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the motive of economic justice. That has already 
sprung clear in Russia and in Hungary and has defined 
itself sharply in England and Germany and France. It 
will challenge all government anew, as nationality chal- 
lenged government after 1815. The future belongs to it. 

The past, however, has been governed by the aspirations 
of nationality. The utterance and philosophy of these 
reached their height in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
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century and its noblest and truest voice was Giuseppe 
Mazzini. His outlook is simple, a complement rather 
than a contradiction of the outlook of the eighteenth cen- 
tury thinkers whose ideas gave birth to the French Revo- 
lution. He criticises them, Voltaire and Montesquieu and 
Rousseau particularly, for their political and historical 
formalism. “It is not by the force of conventions or of 
aught else,’ he writes, ‘‘but by a necessity of our nature 
that Societies are founded and grow.’”’ Hence nationality 
and the aspirations of nationality. Hence its implica- 
tion in democracy and democracy’s implication in it. 
Hence the need for collective action. ‘‘ Nations are ini- 
tiated into the worship of liberty by the sufferings of 
servitude.” Individuals cannot by themselves win liberty. 
They can only die for it: ‘individual faith makes martyrs; 
social faith gains victories. . . . The charter of each 
Nation’s liberty is a clause in the charter of humanity.” 
These excerpts are from Faith and the Future, written in 
French at Bienne in 1835, as a reply to Louis Phillipe’s 
treachery against democracy. The essay states the whole 
Mazzinian philosophy of democratic nationalism. All his 
other writings are either anticipatious or echoes of it. Its 
conception of society is independent of its metaphysical or 
theological doctrines. The former might go with any of the 
latter and in point of fact, did. The unity of mankind is 
for Mazzini, organic; nations are organs of humanity. 

“We believe,” he declares, speaking for Republicanism, ‘‘in the 
Holy Alliance of the Peoples as the broadest formula of association 
possible in our age—in the liberty and equality of the peoples without 
which association has no true life—in Nationality, which is the con- 
science of the peoples, which assigns to them their share of work in 
association, their office in Humanity, and hence constitutes their mis- 
sion on earth, their individuality; for without Nationality neither 
liberty nor equality is possible—and we believe in the holy Father- 
land, that is, the cradle of nationality, the altar and patrimony of the 
individuals that compose each people.” 


This creed has remained, though crossed by newer and 
later visions and aspirations, the creed of the peoples of 





1 Thoughts on the French Revolution of 1789. 
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Europe. It is the living spirit in the poetry of Swinburne 
and the political philosophy of Hegel. It is the centre from 
which departs the new economic internationalism of the 
Socialists and the cultural and financial imperialism of the 
pan-German and pan-Slavists and other panic movements 
that have precipitated the war. Its application to the 
Jews, whose creed and aspiration it has been from the begin- 
ning of their history, of the outlook of whose prophets it is a 
restatement, is obvious enough. And, indeed, the appli- 
cation was made in Mazzini’s day as a matter of course. 
Not merely in the remote speculations of the aged Mordecai 
Noah in the America of the ’40s. It was given the near- 
ness of political practicality and religious action in both 
England and France, and among Gentiles more largely 
and generously than among Jews. To Hollingsworth, 
writing in 1852 in England! the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine was not only an act of humanity and 
justice, but a political necessity, present in the British 
mind to this very day, in the safeguarding of the highway 
across Asia Minor to India.2 To Laurence Oliphant, who 
himself settled with a colony near Haifa, the restoration to 
the Promised Land was, as it still is to so many pious and 
devout Christians, the indispensable preliminary to the 
return of the Saviour. The idea energized the mind of 
Abraham Pétavel, a protestant minister and professor in 
Neuchatel. His pamphlet,* published in 1864 in Geneva, 
utters much the same piety and humanism that is apparent 
in Laurence Oliphant, with somewhat greater regard for 
the political ‘‘realities’” of the time. National justice to 
the Jewish people was one of the ruling passions of Henri 
Dunant, founder of the Red Cross and author of Geneva 
Conventions. He urged the French Alliance Israéite 
Universelle to settle the Jews in Palestine; appealed to the 





1 Remarks upon the Present Condition of the Jews in Palestine. 

2Its immediate stimulus was the agitation about the Suez Canal. This 
great project had stirred Frenchmen to the same ideas. cf. Denbie’s New 
Oriental Problem, and “ The New Eastern Question” by E. Laharame. 

* Devoir des nations de rendre au peuple juif sa nationalité. 
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Jews of Berlin, to the Anglo-Jewish Association. Failing 
of sympathetic response from them, he organized the Inter- 
national Palestine Society and the Syrian and Palestine 
Colonization Society. But the Jews of Western Europe 
were still too preoccupied with piecemeal and individual- 
istic emancipation, with the dominant abstractions of the 
eighteenth century, and the Gentiles were too absorbed 
in their own problems to concern themselves with the 
Jewish problem in a purely objective, sociological and 
historical as well as sentimental way. The sentiment was 
to be noticed all over Europe. It gave tone to much of the 
literary avocation of Beaconsfield; it was a note in a play 
of Dumas fils;! it became a great preoccupation of George 
Eliot. The restoration of the Jewish people to the Prom- 
ised Land is a theme she returns to again and again—in 
Theophrastus Such, in The Modern Hep, Hep, in Daniel 
Deronda. The latter, indeed, may be said to make this 
restoration its subject-matter. And to the present day 
there is, to my mind, no more eloquent statement of the 
case of Zionism than she puts in the mouth of Mordecai. 

When it is rational to say, ‘I know not my father or my mother; 
let my children be aliens unto me, that no prayer of mine may touch 
them,’’ then will it be rational for the Jew to say, ‘‘I will seek to know 
no difference between me and the Gentile; I will not cherish the pro- 
phetic consciousness of our nationality.” Let the Hebrew cease to be, 
and let all his memorials be antiquarian trifles, dead as the wall-paint- 
ings of a conjectured race. Yet let his children learn by rote the 
speech of the Greek, where he adjures his fellow-citizens by the brav- 
ery of those who fought foremost at Marathon; let him learn to say, 
That was noble in Greek, that is the spirit of an immortal nation! 
But the Jew has no memories that bind him to action; let him laugh 
that his nation is degraded from a nation; let him hold the monuments 
of his law which carried within its frame the breath of social justice, of 
charity, and of household sanctities; let him hold the energy of the 
prophets, the patient care of the masters, the fortitude of martyred 
generations, as mere stuff for a professorship. 5 ly 

In the multitude of the ignorant on three continents who observe 
our rites and make the confession of Divine Unity, the soul of Judaism 
is not dead. Revive the organic centre: let the unity of Israel which 
has made the growth and form of its religion be an outward reality. 





1 La femme de Claude. 
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Looking forward to a land and a polity, our dispersed people in all the 
ends of the earth may share the dignity of a national life which has a 
voice among the peoples of the East and of the West—which will 
plant the wisdom and skill of our race so that it may be, as of old, a 
medium of transmission and understanding. Let that come to pass, 
and the living warmth will spread to the weak extremities of Israel, 
and superstition will vanish, not in the lawlessness of the renegade, 
but in the illumination of great facts which widen feeling, and make 
all knowledge alive as the young offspring of beloved memories. 


There is a store of wisdom among us to found a new Jewish polity, 
grand, simple, just, like the old—a republic where there is equality of 
protection. . . . Then our race shall have an organic centre, a 
heart and a brain to watch and guide and execute; the outraged Jew 
shall have a defense in the court of the nations, as the outraged Eng- 
lishman or American. And the world will gain as Israel gains. For 
there will be a community in the van of the East which carries the cul- 
ture and the sympathies of every great nation in its bosom; and there 
will be a land for a halting-place of enmities, a neutral ground for the 
East as Belgium is for the West. Difficulties? I know there are 
difficulties. But let the spirit of sublime achievement move in the 
great among our people and the work will begin. ; 

Let the torch of visible community be lit! Let the reason of Israel 
disclose itself in a great outward deed, let there be another great migra- 
tion, another choosing of Israel to be a nationality, whose members 
may still stretch to the ends of the earth, even as the sons of England 
and Germany, whom enterprise carries afar, but who still have a 
national hearth and a tribunal of national opinion. . . . Let the 
central fire be kindled again, and the light will reach afar. The 
degraded and scorned of our race will learn to think of their sacred land, 
not as a place for sacred beggary, to await death in loathsome idle- 
ness, but as a republic where the Jewish spirit manifests itself in a new 
order founded on the old, purified, enriched by experience our greatest 
sons have gathered from the life of the ages. . . . The sons of 
Judah have to choose, that God may again choose them. The Mes- 
sianic time is the time when Israel shall will the planting of the national 
ensign. . . . Let us help to will our own better future and the 
better future of the world—not renounce our higher gift, and say, 
‘Let us be as if we were not among the populations,” but choose our 
full heritage, claim the brotherhood of our nation, and carry it into a 
new brotherhood with the nations of the Gentiles. The vision is there: 
it will be fulfilled. 


Nor were the Jews of Western Europe themselves 
altogether untouched by this resurgent nationalism. By 
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and large their first reaction to the emancipatory call of 
the French Revolution had been, as we have seen, one of 
surrender and self-effacement. Suffering for a thousand 
years from the assertion of their difference from the rest of 
mankind, they accepted eagerly the escape from suffer- 
ing which the eighteenth century assertion of sameness of 
all men opened to them. They launched themselves upon 
a piteous obliteration of their corporate entity, upon the 
comminution of their nationality into its individuals and 
the dilution of their social personality into the undistin- 
guished and neutral association of the reformed congrega- 
tions. They threw themselves with passion into the repub- 
lican emancipatory movements of their fellow-subjects of 
other stocks. They declared themselves Frenchmen or 
Germans or Englishmen of the Mosaic persuasion, and as 
such they labored with not untraditional fervor in the 
enfranchisement of their fellow-subjects. Members of the 
race are particularly conspicuous in the Polish and Hun- 
garian rebellions, in the republican uprising in Germany of 
’48. Even more conspicuous were they in the new inter- 
nationalism, an internationalism running across and in 
many respects denying the cosmopolitanism of the eight- 
eenth century and the ideas of the French Revolution. 
This internationalism is a conclusion from the philos- 
ophy of Socialism. Its strongest authoritative voice was 
that of the Jew, Karl Marx; its most heroic practical 
defender the Jew, Ferdinand Lasalle; its underlying 
thought the economic doctrine of the Jew, David Ricardo. 
The whole of this internationalism is an inflation of a 
new social condition into law, the identification of a chang- 
ing social fact with an unchanging social principle. The 
new social condition was the use of machinery in industry. 
The changing social fact was the realignment of the classes 
of men in accordance with the operation of the machine, the 
adaptation of society to machinery. Machinery was both 
“labor-saving” and “over-productive.’’ Machinery both 
multiplied the division of labor and created the unemploy- 
ment and the competition of labor. It changed the laborer 
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from a semi-independent, self-supporting householder to a 
factory accessory, from a man into a ‘“‘hand,” to be bought 
in the open market as other things are bought, according to 
the “law” of supply and demand. Society seemed destined 
merely to produce commodities for foreign markets, and 
the miseries of men, declared the pundits of the “dismal 
science,”’ as political economy was at once called, were the 
indispensable condition of the progress of society. The 
creation and encouragement of capital came to be con- 
sidered the exclusive aim of the state and men and women 
and children simply the tools and servants of capital, 
whether as laborers sacrificed, or employing high-priests 
sacrificing. 

Thus the eighteenth century idea of the ‘‘natural man” 
was confronted by the nineteenth century idea of the ‘‘eco- 
nomic man.” The sameness of men according to nature 
was opposed by the sameness of men according to machin- 
ery, and in the minds of the more reflective men of the age 
the latter sameness became the obsessing one. Men were 
classified from the Ricardian standpoint with respect to 
their relation to the great god Capital, their natures and 
realities were held to be determined by whether they owned 
it, or whether they created it. Between owners and crea- 
tors, capitalists and laborers, an eternal conflict had neces- 
sarily to be waged, under the “‘iron law of wages,’’ by which 
the rich were constantly growing richer and the poor poorer. 
If only the poor, the workers, would become conscious of 
this conflict, if they would recognize their community of 
interest and cease competing with each other, they could 
then wage successful warfare against their enemies, where 
enmity was predetermined bythe nature of things. ‘‘ Work- 
ingmen of all the world, unite!” 

Such is the burden of the gospel according to Karl Marx, 
the gospel which has become the established religion of the 
Russian nation and, in ever growing proportions, of the 
whole population of Europe. Its progress was, as is nat- 
ural, slow and piecemeal. Its exemplification in the Trades 
Unions has been more real and effective than its exempli- 
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fication in the political party. Like all gospels, it is a 
compensatory correction of a condition, not the description 
of afact. But it set a pace for Europe. It had the cour- 
age of its conclusions, and its protagonists made of them 
a program they have tried with all their might and con- 
stantly-increasing success to carry out. They created the 
famous ‘‘Internationale.” They set themselves against 
the traditional processes and institutions of civilization. 
They repudiated kings and priests and war as well as capi- 
tal. They failed, of course, but it is not their fault that 
the habits and passions and interests of men cannot keep 
pace with their intellects. Their real fault is that, being 
gospellers, they ignored or denied the realities of human 
nature which did not fit into their system of salvation, so 
retarding their own progress in realization and converting 
into opponents forces that might have been aids. Eco- 
nomic internationalism, in short, could no more discount 
nationality than political cosmopolitanism. And _ this 
impossibility is conspicuous with no people so much, per- 
haps, as with the Jews. 

For the greater men of the race, those who, in John 
Adams’ quaint terms, contributed to ‘“‘the amelioration of 
the philosophy of the age,” either shut their eyes to the 
Jewish question or, facing it squarely, adopted the nation- 
alist attitude. Marx and Lasalle shut their eyes; Beacons- 
field was a nationalist with immense racial pride. So was 
the French patriot, Joseph Salvador, son of a Jewish father 
and a Catholic mother; physician, protagonist of the 
‘higher criticism” of the Bible; close student of the 
constitutional development of the ancient Jewish state; 
hated of the clerical party, one of the foremost influences 
in bringing about the revolution of 1830. He, circa 1837, 
called for the assembling of a European congress for the 
purpose of restoring the Jewish people to their promised 
land. So was Lazar Lévy-Bing, prosperous banker of 
Nancy, large participator in the affairs of the French com- 
monwealth. His Zionism had a religious color, derived 
from Pétavel, whose work had opened his eyes to the Jew- 
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ish problem. He saw in the restoration he so passionately 
advocated a religious as well as a political event, and in the 
restored Jerusalem the fulfillment of a prophecy that the 
law should go forth from Zion and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. Even Jews of purely philanthropic intention, 
to whom piecemeal emancipation was the sole way out of 
the difficulties of the Jewish position could not elude the 
spirit and outlook of the age, or avoid the impregnation of 
the Mazzinian philosophy. Thus the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle is the creation of the philanthropic impulse of 
emancipated Jews. It is a charitable organization, evoked 
in 1860 by a great need, rendered vivid in the misery and 
persecution for religious reasons suffered by the Jews of 
Damascus in 1840, and again and more terribly, in 1860. 
Among its founders is the Adolphe Cremieux, ten years 
later a minister of justice in the French Cabinet, and in all 
essentials an ‘‘assimilated” and ‘‘emancipated”’ man. 
Yet the statement which explained the organization he 
helped to found is near to the practical essence of the nation- 
alist political philosophy of the time. ‘‘ All other impor- 
tant faiths,” it declared, ‘‘are represented in the world by 
nations; that is to say they are incarnated in governments 
especially interested in them and officially authorized to 
represent them and speak for them only. Our faith alone 
is without this important advantage; it is represented 
neither by a state nor by a society, nor does it occupy a 
clearly defined territory.”” And that the hope and desire 
to create this ‘“‘important advantage”’ was in the minds of 
the founders of the Alliance may be gathered from the report 
of Charles Netter, among them the passionate devotee in 
the creation of this society, on the Agricultural School 
which it had established near Jaffa. It tells the central 
committee which it addresses of the refuge from persecu- 
tion it is preparing. It speaks of the ‘‘ peaceful winning of 
this Holy Land.” It assures the committee that the land 
can and will be thus won. Since Netter’s day the Alliance 
has had many a change of mood, swayed by every fashion 
of feeling and opinion that infected France and threatened 
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the position of the timorous Frenchmen (like Salomon 
Reinach, a contemporary director) ‘‘of the Mosaic per- 
suasion.”” Yet the whole influence of the work of the 
Alliance, in spite of the wishes of the directors, is witness to 
the correctness of Netter’s prediction. 

However, the distinguished example of the incapacity of 
abstract cosmopolitanism and internationalism to with- 
stand the realities of human association on the continent of 
Europe, is Moses Hess. Born in Germany, 1812, his 
childhood and youth were passed in the turmoil of con- 
flicting systems, ideas and organizations of which Germany 
was the theatre between that year and the fateful ’48. 
Son of a profoundly orthodox father, his education stripped 
his orthodoxy from him like an outworn garment and 
alienated him from his family. A brief conciliation was 
followed by a marriage with a Gentile girl of questionable 
reputation and rendered the alienation permanent. He 
was early impregnated with the dominant Hegelianism of 
the period. But it was the Hegelianism of the left, and 
it led him first of all to a sharp and lasting opposition to 
the Hegelianism of the right, that Hegelianism which 
accepted the Prussian state as the goal and ultimacy of 
social life, and its dominion as the rule of spirit. This 
opposition endured until his death. For his participation 
in the revolution of ’48 Prussia proscribed and pursued him 
until he found refuge in France. When, in 1870, France 
expelled him as an alien enemy, he replied with his book, 
The Defeated Nation. This book was a call to all Europe 
to arm against a Germany dominated by Prussia. 

The affirmations of his Hegelianism were primarily 
and basically socialistic. By temperament and aptitude a 
libertarian and activist, he was naturally the antithesis of 
Marx, and the opposition more than once found literary 
expression. Nevertheless, the two men collaborated in 
the enterprise of proletarian organization. Hess gave him- 
self from 1845 on to the propaganda of the Communist 
program, so much so that Arnold Ruge satirized him as the 
“‘Communist Rabbi Moses.”’ He contributed to Marx’s 
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Jahrbiicher. He risked his life by returning to Germany 
to organize workmen with Lasalle. In the intervals he 
studied biology and ethnology. The effect of his studies 
was the concretion of the abstraction Humanity to whose 
service he had dedicated himself, of the abstraction Labour 
for whose liberation he was risking his life, into societies 
of men and women with character, customs, habits, speech 
and culture, history and traditions attached to places, 
times and circumstances. He discovered, in a word, 
nationality. His conceptions became very similar to those 
of Mazzini, with the difference in philosophical background 
and assumptions that the training and practical preoccupa- 
tions of the two men made. The amplification and vitaliza- 
tion of view which Hess’s discovery of nationality effected, 
he registered, 1862, in Rome and Jerusalem, the Latest 
National Question. The book is a series of twelve letters, 
addressed to a doubting friend. It utters his whole theory 
of life, with special emphasis on its bearing upon the fate 
of the Jewish people. Life and the world are, in his view, 
an organic and living whole of which the continuous, 
infinite multitudes of change and mutation in Nature and 
in history are manifestations and expressions. They are, 
in the words of Bergson, to whom Hess bears a somewhat 
striking resemblance, a single undivided élan vital, differ- 
entiating itself as life and the universe. It is particularly 
lucid in human life, and history is its clearest self-utterance. 
In the development of this history each race has its own 
function or mission equally with all others. That of the 
Jews is the realization of the laws of social justice in organ- 
ized society. Properly to discharge this function the Jew- 
ish people must be restored to free community, to national 
independence in Palestine. Nothing else can restore them, 
economically, socially, spiritually, to normal. Throughout 
the western world, they are an uprooted and disinherited 
people, in its economic life middlemen or traders rather than 
producers; in its social and civil life, outcasts and pariahs, 
in the life of the spirit chameleons, imitators because repudi- 
ators of their own living tradition, unhappily fossilizing in 
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the eastern world. The return to the Promised Land would 
give them roots, enable them to become once more the 
producers and creators they should be, assure the discharge 
of their proper functions in the family of nations. The 
technique of restoration he regards as very simple—a Jew- 
ish Colonization Association devoting itself with French 
protection to the resettling of Jews in Palestine, under the 
sanction of a Jewish Congress supported by the powers. 

Hess’s metaphysics has its alternatives—what meta- 
physic has not?—but his sociological acumen and his 
historical judgment are open to little question. Both the 
Epilogue to Rome and Jerusalem, and the storm he raised 
in German Jewry are witness. The storm was only a 
passing storm. It led the historian Graetz to remark 
upon it—upon the anger of the anti-semites, the fears of 
the Jewish cosmopolitans, the hopes of the orthodox, but 
Graetz drew no conclusions. Hewastootimid. The great 
bulk of the Jews of Western Europe, particularly those of 
Germany, were too timid. Hess called them to self- 
assertion and self-help. Their reply was—self-concealment 
and impotence. They were afraid collectively to conquer 
freedom as a people’s victory; they were not afraid to have 
emancipation ungraciously thrown to them as a master’s 
generosity. 


V 


That Eastern Jewry should, all things considered, pro- 
vide its fair counterpart of Western Jewry was, of course, 
natural. It did reproduce, line for line, the disturbances 
and perturbations which shook the Jews of Western Europe. 
It reproduced them, but with a difference. In this differ- 
ence lies, however, the secret of the vitality of Zionism 
and the continuity and vigor of its vision and aspiration in 
the hearts of the great bulk of the Jewish nationality, 
whose home is in Central and Eastern Europe. Its his- 
tory, from the failure of the Sabbataian adventure on, 
leaves nothing to be desired for tragic irony. The govern- 
ment of Poland itself was disintegrating. Kings, power- 
Vol. XXIX.—No. 4. 4 
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less before the unspeakable Shlakhta, whose arrogance, 
sloth and selfishness ruined Poland, perforce turned the 
kingship into an engine of intrigue. The royal protection 
of the Jewish charter became a scrap of paper. The Jews 
themselves were compelled to become the victims and the 
instruments of the irresponsibilities of the landed magnates, 
whose absolutism on their lands was exceeded only by their 
misrule. In addition to the exploitation and abuse of 
these magnates, the Jews had to suffer the aggression of the 
urban German burgher class, always pressing to eliminate 
the Jewish rival, and the persecution of the Churchman, 
whose religious zeal received powerful re-enforcement from 
economic greed. The conflicting impositions, demands 
and restrictions of these three classes broke up the integ- 
rity of the Jewish community. Their pressure squeezed 
the vitality out of the Congressus Judaicus, destroyed its 
authority and denuded it of its representative character. 
It converted the Kahal from a town meeting into a tyran- 
nical corporation of oligarchs. It cut off the contact of 
the Jews both as individuals and as nationality from the rest 
of the world. At just the time when the bans and taboos of 
medizvalism were broken in Europe and the spirit of man 
could adventure free through thoughts and things, perse- 
cution and disaster imposed them upon Jewry. The 
thought and feeling of the great Jewish community turned 
inward and fed upon itself. The spirit so nourished is a 
queer and twisted thing of dialectic, passion and devoutness, 
as irrelevant to the realities of the business of living as 
anything medieval Christianity so devised. It converted 
changing social customs into everlasting rituals, accidents 
of fashion in garments and hairdressing into religious vest- 
ment, accidents of diet into sacraments. It imagined a 
gross, material Otherworld which echoed to the last nuance 
the literalness of medieval Christianism which it had until 
then been free of. It found in the wonder-working rabbi 
of the Chassidic sect the precise analogue of the Christian 
saint, the hermit, the lay brother who did miracles for a 
price, and it clung to him with a passion of faith and devo- 
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tion which is a secure measure of the degradation and horror 
into which the community had fallen. Not an ill nor an 
evil in this life but had its precise and material compensa- 
tion in the world to come! That world assumed all the 
definiteness of the Christian eschatological system—a re- 
gion of the habitation of dead saints and unborn saviours, of 
delectable food and drink and clothing, of magical efficiency 
and of vengeance upon the persecutor. The lineaments of 
the real Zion were absorbed into it. The true Messiah be- 
came in effect a supernatural being, his appearance con- 
tingent upon supernatural events and the restoration of 
Palestine a heavenly thing, unconnected with things of 
earth. Life throughout this period, which lasted some 
two hundred years, and traces of which still survive, was 
for the Jews a somnambulism wherein the community and 
individual escaped from the harsh oppression of the poignant 
facts. The barren dialectic of Rabbinism and the hopeless 
inarticulation of mysticism were the whole of it. For once 
in their history the Jews were at last truly and completely 
a ‘‘religious,” that is, a demoralized, people. 

The political event which broke into this somnambulism 
was the partition of Poland. The partition divided Jewry 
no less than the Poles, between three new and active forces, 
whose impact brought not only different and new oppres- 
sion, but also different and new social and intellectual con- 
tacts. Prussian and Austrian and Russian monarchs, much 
under the seductive infection of the liberal ideas of the 
eighteenth century, could not endure that their Jews should 
be different from their other subjects. They brought to 
bear upon them all the malicious pressure of bureaucratic 
machinery to ‘‘modernize”’ and ‘‘assimilate” them. That 
this should be met with stiffening resistance was inev- 
itable. Neither Joseph I of Austria, nor the first Russian 
Alexander, nor Nicholas, succeeded in developing among 
Jews any actual living movement toward modernization. 
The Jews went as far as they were compelled to, and no 
farther. And wherever the pressure was relaxed, they 
reverted to the initial form. Nevertheless, they did get 
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modernized, and with unparalleled swiftness. The power 
which achieved this was not, however, political but intel- 
lectual and social, and it operated not by force, but by 
infection. 

The process of its operation is usually called the ‘‘ Has- 
kalah” or Enlightenment. It is an inward change in the 
complexus of the Jewish nationality in Eastern Europe, 
responding to the contacts of the new peoples, new forces 
and new ideas which the partition of Poland brought about. 
It began in Germany, spread thence to Austria and to 
Russia. its great protagonist was Moses Mendelsohn. 
A Polish Jew, come to place and power in Berlin, Mendel- 
sohn felt, and felt truly, that the renewal of Jewry must 
come first through the force of liberal ideas, such ideas as 
were the currency of the fashionable and humane cosmo- 
politanism of his day. The movement he began was a 
movement to ‘“‘Germanize’’—in the matter of dress and 
manners (in the course of time to dress or to be otherwise 
“‘deitch,” became a matter for excommunication) but the _ 
medium for the transmission of these ‘‘German”’ ideas was 
inevitably Hebrew, always the lingua franca of the multi- 
lingual Jewish people. Hebrew, the holy tongue, was to be 
used for profane and secular purposes. There is the true 
animus of the Haskalah. It was an enterprise in seculariza- 
tion and the resistance to it took the same form as some 
centuries earlier the resistance to the renaissance in the 
wider world. Religion was set over against wisdom, 
superstition against knowledge, authority against freedom. 
The protagonists of the Haskalah made alliances with the 
government, to effect their secularizing ends. The more 
the Rabbinists insisted on the dominion of their power the 
farther the Maskilim went in the loosening of a community 
which was merely, and so, superstitiously, religious. In 
the end, the confrontation ceased to be one of religious 
Rabbinism or scholasticism with secular Hebraism. It 
became a confrontation of orthodoxy with ‘‘ assimilation.” 

Of this assimilation, of this perennial detachment of Jew 
after Jew from his community and his absorption in the 
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community of the non-Jewish majority, the protagonists of 
the Haskalah had conceived high hopes. The impulsive 
and uncertain benevolences of Alexander II, the ‘‘Czar 
liberator,’’ which opened to Jews the schools of the land 
and promised improvement of their economic ills, drew 
thousands of them into a new world, to their ardor and 
inexperience, a freer and more joyous world. It seemed to 
them as if the liberalism of the nineteenth century were 
about to succeed in Russia in accomplishing what it had 
failed to do in Western Europe. The liberation and 
absorption of the Jews was to take place by an adminis- 
trative ukase and the force of circumstances: no Jew had 
need to do anything but prepare himself intellectually and 
wait. The young hopefuls were disillusioned. Alexander II 
himself repented of his wisdom just before his assassination, 
and his successor, with the assistance of the devout Pobie- 
donostzeff, arranged that the holy medieval tradition in 
the treatment of the Jews should in no way be desecrated. 
The young Jewish hopefuls discovered, as so many of other 
races and times did, that the solution of a problem of com- 
munity by self-attrition was not a working solution for,the 
community. They found themselves, therefore, loose, 
uprooted, tramps in mind and body, with more energy 
than efficiency. This energy they threw into the vernacular 
and Hebrew press, which they used as the device to get the 
benefits of their experiences to the Jewish masses hoping, 
and succeeding, so to recover a basis of existence. No 
people in the world is as completely sensitive to the printed 
word as the Jew, and the Haskalah became, almost over 
night, a mass-movement. It laughed supernaturalism, 
magic and myth out of court. It popularized science and 
radical economics. It created a Yiddish and neo-Hebrew 
belles lettres. The realities of this renaissance ensue over a 
period of hardly two generations of the nineteenth century. 
Its achievement seems a miracle—until it is remembered 
that the Jews were without any other institutions either 
for expressing, conveying or stabilizing opinion. They 
were literally the people of the book—and the newspaper. 
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The interpenetration of science, higher criticism, ‘“‘Jew- 
ish science,’’ political and economic theory, religious spec- 
ulation and belletristic fabrication with a realizing sense 
of the great Jewish tradition which was the stable mind of 
the Jewish masses led to a recovery of the normal outlook 
upon the Jewish position and destiny. Haskalah impercep- 
tibly took on the features of Jewish nationalism. Passive 
emancipation at the hands of the non-Jewish majority, which 
was the hope of secularists, gave way to plans and programs 
of active emancipation of the Jewish people by the Jewish 
people themselves. The earliest significant voice—which 
Hess heard and to which he had responded—was that of 
Hirsch Kalischer, a rabbi of the orthodox church in Thon, 
Prussia. His whole work is witness of the interpenetration 
of modernism and tradition which the great conflict of the 
Haskalah resulted in. The Jewish people, Kalischer wrote,' 
needed to reinterpret their life and destiny. They had 
been taught to wait for the realization of the Messianic 
hope through a miracle, but the true basis of realization 
must be self-help. By means of a colonization society 
working in a modern way under modern conditions’ the 
restoration of the Jewish people to the Promised Land and 
to freedom might be achieved. At the outset, Kalischer 
had more influence in the west than in the east. The cre- 
ation of the Alliance Israélite Universelle was due to his 
inspiration and Hess’s own practical proposals echo his. 
But in the east the heady taste of secular freedom kept the 
young men assimilative and the old men reactionary a gen- 
eration longer. It was the anti-Semitic reaction of the ’80s 
which there brought them to realization of the social reali- 
ties of the Jewish position. Its mark is Leon Pinsker’s 
‘** Autoemancipation.”’ This book, by a man as cosmopoli- 
tan as Hess himself, makes an accurate and still valid analy- 
sis of the Jewish position. The world, it points out, has 
been dealing with Jews distributively, not collectively. 





1 Emmusah Jesharah, 1860. 
2 Derishat Zion, 1862. 
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Emancipation has been piecemeal, where it has occurred 
at all. The Jews have themselves been content with this 
condition. They have themselves denied their national 
reality, though it stared them in the face. In conse- 
quence, they have been treated as living individual mem- 
bers of a dead nation, whose entity involved them like a 
ghost, insubstantial, yet present enough for fear and dis- 
like. As individuals they are twice homeless—of uncer- 
tain and ambiguous status in the land of their sojourn and 
without any homeland to which they can refer or with re- 
gard to which they can change their status. Thus they are 
everywhere in the modern world legally and formally free 
and socially outcast. The only way to resolve this ambig- 
uity is to create a homeland, a centre of corporate refer- 
ence—anywhere. This can be done by the union of various 
Jewish alliances, the creation of a single directorate and of 
a fiscal agency that could raise money through the sale of 
lands and the necessary subscriptions. 

How near to the actual feeling of the vital generation of 
Jewry Pinsker’s analysis came may be gathered from its 
results. For the first time since Sabbattai, a concrete 
proposal bore practical fruits. A society was organized in 
Odessa, with Pinsker at the head. Branches sprang up 
wherever in a Jewish community thoughtful men congre- 
gated. By 1890 the Hovevei Zion had chapters in Aus- 
tria, Germany, England, Rumania, France, the United 
States. It had undertaken the adventure. Bodies of 
ignorant, untried and tenderly-nurtured young idealists 
had gone to Palestine to found colonies in swamps, to suffer 
decimation, to persist, and in the end to conquer: sufferers 
from Rumanian pogroms had gone; the victims of Rus- 
sians; and those who were moved only by the love of Zion. 
To all the Odessa committee held out a helping hand, some- 
times mistakenly and ignorantly, but always with certainty 
as to the ultimate purpose. Its work in Palestine was met 
and supplemented with the work of the Alliance Israélite, 
and of the great benevolent Leopold Rothschild. Its 
mistakes were met and supplemented also. But under- 
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neath the intrigue, the error, the comedy and the irony 
which the work in Palestine developed there was a living 
thing taking root in the soil and sending shoots in the air 
and growing free. Observers of the social process could 
say truly that the Jewish people was finding itself at last. 


VI. 


How completely and basically the Jewish people was 
finding itself may be gathered from the history of what is 
technically and formally Zionism itself. In the mind of 
Theodor Herzl, the initiator of the organized international 
movement, it took shape first of all, as a reply to anti- 
Semitism, which from the ’80s to the end of the nineteenth 
century infected Europe like a disease. Anti-Semitism, 
Herzl argued in his Judenstaat, is an ineradicable and grow- 
ing social phenomenon. The world rejects Jews who 
come to it as Jews purely, who have not rejected their 
nationality and committed national suicide. Such a sui- 
cide, even if it were desirable, is a terrible and tragic 
process of suffering, and impossible to accomplish. The 
alternative is the liberation of the Jewish nationality as 
such, and this liberation must take the form of restoring 
the Jewish national home. The agency would be a world- 
wide society of Jews which should make preliminary polit- 
ical and economic investigations and create a Jewish 
company, with a capital of 50,000,000 pounds and head- 
quarters in London, to carry out the enterprise of coloniza- 
tion by obtaining a charter from the Turk and operating 
under the same privileges as, say, the British East India 
Company. Practical initiative did not, however, come 
from the author of the Judenstaat; it came from the Kadi- 
mah of Vienna, an organization of students in theory and 
practice imbued with the spirit of insurgent nationalism 
as that dominated Central Europe. This organization 
pledged its support to Herzl in every effort to bring 
together his society of Jews. From various communities 
in the heart of Jewry came memorials and appeals. Herzl 
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went to England, where Zangwill introduced him to the 
Jewish community of the United Kingdom. 

At last the great enterprise was launched and the first call 
for the Zionist Congress was sent out. Over it the Jewry of 
the world divided sharply—the prosperous minority of the 
west, represented chiefly by rabbis of the reformed syna- 
gogue, resented and denounced it. The great unprosper- 
ous majority of both the east and the west welcomed and 
acclaimed it as the first step in their salvation. The old 
controversy between assimilation and freedom flamed up. 
The old arguments were repeated and the old rancors 
renewed with, however, an unprecedented intensity deriv- 
ing from the efficiency and vitality of the Zionist enter- 
prise. The first Congress, held at Basle in 1897, was an 
irrefutable demonstration of Jewish national solidarity: 
demonstration of the organic interdependence, of the diver- 
sity in unity which is nationality, of all extremes of Jewish 
life and thought. The platform it adopted: ‘‘The aim 
of Zionism is to create in Palestine for the Jewish people a 
publicly recognized homeland under legal guarantees,” 
became a foundation and a centre absorbing and co-ordjn- 
ating all factions of Jewry to the common purpose it ex- 
pressed. It brought together orthodox and freethinkers, 
capitalists and socialists, the east and the west; it gave their 
unconscious and blind solidarity a conscious and envision- 
ing ground. It rationalized the Jewish being. 

This rationalization is perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of an enterprise as rich in handicaps as in practical endeavor 
and achievement. It took the form of a conflict and recon- 
ciliation of what might be called the colonial temper of the 
western Zionists and nationalist temper of the eastern ones. 
The first congress was naturally dominated by the great 
Jews of the west—in effect citizens of the world,—by 
Herzl, Nordau, Zangwill and their kind. To them Zion- 
ism was the solution of a question primarily economic and 
political. Its achievement was to be remedial rather than 
creative, and its value one of relief rather than of contribu- 
tion. But to the children of the Haskalah whose voice was 
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the voice of the living Jewish nationality in Eastern Europe, 
Zionism had of necessity to be far more than a relief and a 
remedy. In their reflection and aspiration it was to be the 
enfranchisement of the creative energies of the Jewish 
people, the conservation and reconsecration of the Hebraic 
spirit to the service of mankind in the Hebrew land. For 
them Zionism was primarily the condition of a spiritual 
and cultural recovery; economic and political changes 
were tools, not ends in themselves. The most powerful 
but also the most obscurantist (because he insisted that 
the effect must also be used as its own cause—he urged 
the priority of a merely cultural centre), voice of this con- 
viction was Asher Ginsberg. No Jew of modern times 
has had so profound an influence upon the Jewish people 
because no Jew has so adequately effected in his own 
thinking and outlook that fusion of contemporaneity 
with tradition which is the constant ideal of the Jewish 
nationalist. In many ways an autodidact, Ginsberg, 
whose pen name is Ahad Ha’am, had like most young Jews 
of his class and generation, studied a little in Germany, a 
little in Switzerland. He had absorbed both from the 
writings of Smolenskin and the intellectual temper of the 
world of his youth, the spirit and the method of the Hegel- 
ians of the left and his use of these has served satisfactorily 
to reconcile the antagonisms of the factions of the nation. 
Each nationality, Ginsberg holds, is characterized by a 
spirit, an essence, a central spontaneity which expresses 
itself in all the diverse forms of the national life, economic, 
social, political, religious, literary and so on. The oppo- 
sites of this expression are invariably fused in a common 
resultant, a synthesis, which alone is the adequate expres- 
sion of the spirit. Thus the otherworldliness of the Essenes 
and the worldliness of the Sadducees are reconciled in the 
moralism of the Pharisees, who are therefore the true 
representatives of the Jewish spirit of their time. And so 
through every phase of the history of the Jewish people, 
the present phase excepted. The contemporary Jew of the 
Ghetto is too restricted and rigid in his life and vision to be 
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truly expressive of the Jewish spirit; the ‘‘emancipated”’ 
Jew is too uprooted and errant. The combination of 
stability and freedom which allows for true emancipation 
is possible only by the recovery of a fixed centre of national 
life where the Jew may be a Jew by inclusion and absorp- 
tion rather than as in the Ghetto by exclusion and rejec- 
tion. This centre is necessarily Palestine. Tradition, 
hope and work make it so, and the settlement of Palestine, 
the establishment there of concrete embodiment of the 
Hebraic spirit in cultural institution, is the only true method 
of saving a living Hebraism for the service of mankind. 
This teaching made of Ahad Ha’am a protagonist and 
leader in the movement of Hovevei Zion. Herzlian Zion- 
ism took him by surprise and his relation to it has been 
that of resentment and correction. The bulk of the Rus- 
sian Zionists, that is, the bulk of the Zionists, were his 
following. They opposed “practical” and ‘‘cultural” 
enterprises to ‘‘ political” and diplomatic ones, the winning 
of the spirit to the saving of the body. Their victory was 
complete, for they conquered the temper and spirit of 
Herzl also—partly by combat, partly by infection. By 
combat through the steady and relentless party opposi- 
tion, culminating in the scene at the Congress of 1903, 
where, in spite of the bitter need of relief from the terrible 
persecutions of the period, they overwhelmingly rejected 
the British offer of Uganda. By infection through the slow 
modification of Herzl’s purposes from remedialism to con- 
struction, because of contact with the spirit and aspiration 
of the Jewish people as it lived and labored. This is to be 
observed in all his publications from 1896 on, but particularly 
in Altneuland. In that book the writer’s preoccupation is 
not to escape from persecution. The writer’s preoccupa- 
tion is the structure and organization of a just state. 
Such a state was Herzl’s foremost concern when he died. 
His death set in the background whatever surviving 
purely ‘‘political,’’ z.e., diplomatic, tendencies remained in 
the international Zionist organization. The administra- 
tions which succeeded his devoted themselves under great 
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handicaps to the peaceful penetration of Palestine and the 
construction of a Jewish life there. They sought to under- 
pin diplomacy with an accomplished fact. They put their 
strength behind the weakness of the already existing settle- 
ments in Palestine. There in the course of a generation 
the Jews have under Zionist inspiration and leadership 
laid the foundation for the excellences they hope to 
attain. In a land, desolate through neglect, they built, 
against the resistance of nature and man, with great devo- 
tion and hardship, forty prosperous, self-governing agri- 
cultural colonies; for the slums of the cities they had 
begun to substitute modern sanitary dwellings; for dis- 
ease, hygiene and hospital service; for a medieval and 
restricted educational system, a radically modern one, 
from kindergarten to university, and to be directed by the 
society of teachers, not trustees or aldermen. Their chief 
instruments—the Jewish National Fund, the Jewish Colo- 
nial Trust, the Anglo-Palestine Company—are constituted 
upon the principle of democratic control of the fiscal and 
industrial machinery of the nation, and their use aimed 
always to eliminate as nearly as might be the avoidable 
injustices which are the social problems of modern states. 
The war had endangered this whole achievement. It 
brought death and starvation to Palestine also, and had 
there undermined the credit upon which the work is done. 
Yet so completely did the fiscal instrument of Zionism have 
the confidence of the non-Jewish as well as the Jewish 
population of Palestine that its paper was preferred above 
all others, even that of the government. It and the other 
institutions are under English charter. They have been 
shaken, but by tremendous effort the Zionists have kept 
them from shattering, and now on these conserved founda- 
tions they have begun rebuilding. 

But their hopes and purposes go much further than this. 
The righting of the thousand-year wrong which was begun 
by the Balfour declaration! and is to be consummated—with 





1 His Majesty’s government views with favor the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use its best endeavors 
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the good will of all the free peoples as well as the govern- 
ments of the world—by the peace conference, supplies for 
them an opportunity for social construction which they 
regard as their duty. When it became clear that the resto- 
ration of the Jewish people to Palestine was assured, the 
Zionist Organization of America unanimously adopted at 
its last convention the subjoined program of construction 
which was assented to by all the Zionists of the world. 


The recent declarations of Great Britain, France, Italy, and others 
of the allied democratic states have established the recognition of the 
Jewish National home as an international fact. 

Therefore, we desire to affirm anew the principles which have guided 
the Zionist movement since its inception and which were the Founda- 
tions laid down by our lawgivers and prophets for the ancient Jewish 
state and were the inspiration of the living Jewish law embodied in the 
traditions of two thousand years of exile. 

First: Political and civil equality irrespective of race, sex, or faith 
of all the inhabitants of the land. 

Second: To insure in the Jewish national home in Palestine equal- 
ity of opportunity we favor a policy which, with due regard to exist- 
ing rights, shall tend to establish the ownership and control of the land 
and of all natural resources and of all public utilities by the whole 
people. 

Third: All land owned or controlled by the whole people should be 
leased on such conditions as will insure the fullest opportunity for 
development and continuity of possession. 

Fourth: The co-operative principle should be applied so far as 
possible in the organization of all agricultural, industrial, commercial 
and financial undertakings. 

Fifth: The fiscal policy should be framed so as to protect the people 
from the evils of land speculation and from every other form of finan- 
cial oppression. 

Sixth: The system of free public instruction shall be Hebrew, the 
national language of the Jewish people. 


The program envisages, in contemporary times, the intent 
and effort of the prophets. It recognizes in harmony with 
the Jews’ “great tradition” the organic character of 
‘“‘snirit”’ and it sees in the free development of this spirit, 





to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 
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in the growth and ripening of the excellences appropriate 
to its nature, the best that the Jewish people can as a 
people continue to give to civilization. This is their réle 
—the flowering and fruitage of the Hebraic spirit, which, 
rooted in Jewish history, planted on historic soil, shall real- 
ize in modern form, through social organization, through 
religion, through the arts and the sciences a national 
achievement, which, by its inward excellence, shall truly 
make Israel a valuable servant of mankind. 

This, in sum, is the hope of the New Zion. It is a 
vision and aspiration of nationality in international terms. 
Historically, it aims at two results. The first is remedial. 
Zionism seeks, in response to the pressure of anti-Semitism, 
in observation of the terrible and guiltless social malad- 
justment of Jewish individuals and groups, to relieve the 
pressure, to minimize the maladjustment, and to elimi- 
nate its cruelty and injustice, so far as possible, by a Jewish 
settlement in Palestine. 

The second is constructive. Civilization is, in the 
Zionist and democratic reading of its nature and bases, a 
concert of nationalities whose reciprocally interacting 
cultures make up the symphony of history. And there is 
no question what part the Jewish people have played in 
that; the Hebraic note, which has been the utterance of 
their corporate life, has given to the history of Europe an 
unquestionable coloring, for the possession of which author- 
ity acknowledges that history to be spiritually the richer. 
Zionism aims to establish conditions under which this 
note may gain in strength and purity; conditions under 
which the national individuality of the Jews, like that of 
any of the peoples of Europe, may again be free to express 
itself characteristically in organized social life, in esthetic 
and intellectual activities. Zionism aims to establish 
conditions in which the Jewish people may do their share 
of the world’s work as a nation, dedicated to the cause of 
international democracy and international peace. 

H. M. Katien. 


Boston. 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
E. 8. P. HAYNES. 


P to 1919 most observations on this subject lacked just 
the element of actuality that wins human assent. 
Men read President Wilson’s speeches in much the same 
mood as they read Plato’s Republic or any other Utopia, 
or as they used to read of flying experiments before the 
aeroplane materialized. Their attitude remained passive 
even when quite an admirable groundwork for a league was 
presented to them by a consummate lawyer like Lord Parker 
in the House of Lords on the 19th March, 1918, although 
the date and occasion of his speech were unexpectedly 
inauspicious. But the end of the war cleared the air of 
ancient assumptions. The alleged uses of war as a social 
purge, its alleged necessity as an outlet of human passions, 
its alleged permanence (on the analogy of prostitution and 
disease) became no longer plausible. The devastating 
misery of war now challenges human ingenuity to mend or 
end it just as human ingenuity is always wrestling, not 
altogether vainly, with the problems of prostitution and 
disease. Moreover, human ingenuity has admittedly suc- 
ceeded in establishing a reasonable measure of free discus- 
sion which would have been considered entirely utopian in 
the sixteenth century. 

It is realized, for instance, that social purgation can be 
achieved by revolutions which are all the more bloodless 
because they can only be justified by the complete success 
of an overwhelming force behind them. We see that men 
can learn to abstain from duelling, that they have at best 
but little to gain from war, and that pugnacious and adven- 
turous instincts can be and are canalized into modern 
exploration and finance. We see that patriotism is by no 
means necessarily a product of militarism; but that mili- 
tarism is rather a by-product of patriotism. A flag stirs 
emotion; so do the colours of an Oxford or Cambridge col- 
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lege. Yet it does not occur to the bitterest critic of Balliol 
to suggest that the members of that college would ever wish 
to vindicate its prestige by exerting armed force against 
the University of Oxford or any of the other colleges. 
Moreover in the mediaeval, possibly also in the modern, 
world many citizens of different European countries habit- 
ually regarded Europe much as a Balliol man regards his 
University. 

We may bear in mind that the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council settles in London the disputes of an Empire 
which comprises far more divergent and seemingly incom- 
patible types of humanity than are to be found in the conti- 
nent of Europe; and the British Empire has survived every 
intrigue that the Germans could engineer in its most remote 
quarters. There is undoubtedly some power apart from 
brute force that welds the whole mass together by a process 
apparently unfamiliar to German statecraft and philos- 
ophy. What is it? 

Before we answer this question we are faced with the 
difficulty of explaining how the existence of any empire 
can ever be incompatible with a League of Nations. The 
pax Romana, may be said to have subjugated Europe, 
and the pax Britannica to have subjugated much of the 
world outside Europe; but what free play was left for small 
states under either yoke or how can any such empire com- 
bine with smaller states? The answer is that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. The Roman Empire gained 
for Europe at least three centuries of human happiness. 
When the empire ceased to function it died; but the causes 
of its decline were accidental, and not necessarily inherent 
in its nature. Similarly, the British Empire, founded on 
sea power, has achieved incalculable good and honourably 
settled far more disputes by peaceful means in the last 
century than any other Power. 

Under British, as under Roman, hegemony the citizens 
of small States all over the world, have enjoyed the privi- 
leges and happiness of real self-determination. If this is 
not so, why has Indian loyalty never failed Great Britain 
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in almost the worst crisis of her history during the last four 
years? Outside Europe, and outside the empire itself, the 
resources of Great Britain have always been united with 
those of the United States and of Japan in order to promote 
the peace and order of the world. In the famous lines of 
Virgil which begin, ‘‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento,” the reader too often slurs over the words of the 
second line, ‘‘Hae tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere 
morem.” For it is not war, but the prevention of war, that 
has justified the existence of Empires. It is today the 
potentialities of the British Empire for peace, external and 
internal, that principally justify its existence. It was the 
violation of the world’s peace that united almost the whole 
world against the Central Empires. 

We are now perhaps a little further on the way to find- 
ing the answer to our question: ‘‘What power holds 
together the British Empire or any other empire or any 
League of Nations?’”’ We need not rely on arguments 
that can be called utopian; we need not assert that peace 
and goodwill are normal to human beings. We need 
expect no more of human nature than Hobbes did or the 
modern Prussian does. We need only presume that all 
human combinations to promote peace and order are 
founded on an universal fear of war and anarchy. 

It is true that before 1914 this fear expressed itself in 
piling up armaments, but that was clearly because there 
was no other solution open to the European Powers. 
Germany was avowedly preparing for a war of conquest 
and there was no precedent in international law or custom 
for any other power or combination of powers uniting to 
treat this preparation as a casus belli. Nothing could be 
done according to existing rules but to await the cataclysm 
and hope that it might in some way be averted. Here 
again the motive of fear was paramount. 

Inside Germany there was a strong peace party elo- 
quently described by M. Cambon in 1913. The country 
was prospering commercially beyond all expectation. 
Trade and markets were being peacefully captured without 
Vol. XXIX —No. 4. 5 
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resistance all over the world. Why could the Germans not 
keep the peace? The answer is still the same. Their 
rulers perpetually frightened them with different bogeys; 
of which Russia was the most conspicuous. It suited the 
governing group, for various reasons, to make war and they 
had exploited the motive of fear from 1890 onwards to this 
end. Nothing but overpowering fear secured the tolera- 
tion of secret diplomacy and autocratic intrigues that made 
the war possible. There was no doubt a looting instinct 
both in the governors and the governed; but it had not a 
fraction of the compelling force that the terror of imminent 
destruction could evoke. 

Nearly four years have elapsed since then and the hori- 
zon is entirely changed. Europe is ravaged with war and 
anarchy. Its bogeys are the Prussian and the Bolshevik. 
Let us imagine, if we can, some sort of peace and order 
restored to Europe, even a peace and order in which Ger- 
many and her allies do not actively participate. What 
will men then fear? Surely they will fear nothing so vividly 
as the return of war. War will be to them something like 
the pneumonic plague, which when it spread westward 
to the famished populations of Central Europe might con- 
ceivably have ended the war. Can the rulers of Germany 
now threaten any process of destruction to their subjects 
which will have more terrors than those associated with war? 
Will not men of every country insist on governments which 
will relax no energy in establishing whatever security can 
be obtained against war? Surely it is clear that the gen- 
eral sense of mankind will overwhelmingly support any 
measures that can be adopted to preserve the human race 
from the menace of inevitable suicide. 

We are told that the League of Nations is a ‘‘chimera 
bombinans in vacuo.’’ But surely it has existed before our 
eyes since 1914. The principal powers of the civilized 
world are straining every nerve to end a process of uni- 
versal destruction which was but feebly outlined by writers 
like Norman Angell. If men did not in 1914 recognise 
that war ‘‘did not pay,” seventy-five per cent of the civil- 
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ized world must now be aware that the toleration of 
irresponsible dynasts and governors involves the destruc- 
tion of all that makes life worth living. 

It is just this question of responsibility in government 
that is crucial. Is it really possible, in the huge amorphous 
character of the modern state, to make either governing 
groups or individuals responsible for negligence or crim- 
inality? The old English remedy of impeachment is 
difficult to work as society becomes more and more complex. 
How far, for example, could it be proved that the Kaiser 
was morally responsible for the crimes of 1914 in the sense of 
being the driving personality, and not merely a reluctant 
figure head? On the other hand his legal responsibility is 
clear enough; and it may be safely predicted that modern 
peoples will be less tolerant than they ever were of any 
governing group that gambles on war in order to promote 
its own interests; or, as in the case of the Prussian junker, 
to crush the progress of political opponents. It is incred- 
ible that the abominable intrigues of despotism and secret 
diplomacy, described in such books as Bismarck’s ‘“‘Rem- 
iniscences”’ or Dr. Dillon’s ‘‘Eclipse of Russia,’’ will be 
allowed to endanger the happiness, and even the existence 
of, the human race. 

The responsibility of the world’s rulers can, however, 
be enforced from the outside if once a League of Nations is 
established. No nation will welcome the minor penalties of 
a blockade or commercial boycott more than the English 
welcomed the interdict in the reign of King John. If the 
league can substitute temporal for spiritual weapons in 
dealing with lawless violence no despot can ignore the 
league, however callous he may be to the welfare of his 
own subjects. 

Without such a league the world has to face not only 
self destruction on a colossal scale but also complete 
anarchy. Men will not work for, and women will not bear 
children into, a world which is at the mercy of irresponsible 
tyrants. Almost a majority of human beings now alive 
have personally suffered from the war either in mutilation 
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or bereavement, or the destruction of their homes or in 
privation of some kind. There is no more glamour about 
war as an art in itself. The Germans may have won consid- 
erable prestige as fighters; but they are today regarded by 
civilized men more as noxious ruffians than as human beings. 

The whole morale of the Allies today reposes on their 
collective resolution to stamp out murder and violence. 
Most of their soldiers would have revolted long ago but 
for their belief in the possibility of a new order of peace 
and justice. This point of view has been reiterated in our 
own war propaganda and it is far more emphatically 
expressed today than in any previous wars. 

To some minds history may suggest the constant suprem- 
acy of war-loving races such as the Prussians or the inhab- 
itants of the Balkans. The decline of the Roman Empire is 
an obvious example. The answer is that modern condi- 
tions are quite different. War has become too compli- 
cated in its machinery and resources to be controlled by a 
horde of scientific barbarians. As Mr. Wells has pointed 
out, modern warfare is the monopoly of the modern indus- 
trial state; and the control of raw materials by the power 
of a blockade may often be more important than any skill 
in the art of wholesale massacre by land, air, or sea. 

There is, therefore, no question of the old order being 
restored. Something must be done; and the most prac- 
tical solution of the problems raised by President Wilson 
is the scheme of Lord Parker above referred to and fully 
set out in the appendix. Lord Parker laid great stress on 
the importance of a sound substructure. He emphasized 
the fact that all our system of municipal tribunals and 
police was a ‘‘creation of historical growth rooted in the far 
past, and that it was supported in reality not so much by 
organized force as by that sense of mutual obligation and 
respect for others which forms the foundation of those 
settled rules of conduct among individuals which alone 
make law and order possible.” 

Municipal law arose from customary rules which in 
general were voluntarily observed and only broken in 
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exceptional cases. ‘‘For such cases there was at first the 
remedy of self-help; but this left the weak at the mercy of 
the strong, and hence there arose a tendency for the weak 
to attach themselves to the strong, to become their retain- 
ers, surrendering a portion of their own independence for 
the sake of the protection the strong could afford, and 
increasing their lords’ strength and resources. Thus it 
was important for the retainers to get ‘good lordship,’ and, 
ultimately when one lord became overlord or king, the 
peace maintained by each powerful lord merged into the 
king’s peace, which survives in the formula by which wrongs 
are still charged as ‘‘contrary to the peace of our Lord the 
King.” 

There are in international relations precisely the same 
tendencies at work. ‘‘Such communal life as exists be- 
tween nations is based, and must be based, upon customary 
rules of conduct. These customary rules are dignified by 
the name of international law, but there is no remedy for 
their breach otherwise than by war. During a war those 
nations not immediately concerned remain neutral. But 
war is an uncertain remedy; it inflicts as often as it 
redresses a wrong. Victory is generally on the side of the 
big battalions; hence you get international competition 
in armaments, though they may be used for aggression as 
well as for defence. Hence, too, arises the growing con- 
viction among smaller nations that the weak nations can- 
not stand alone. They must get “‘good lordship”; they 
must attach themselves to the stronger, must surrender to 
them a portion of their independence for the sake of the 
protection which the stronger nation can afford them. 
This, however, only perpetuates war, and international 
law will be no check on a nation which definitely seeks 
overlordship, such as, according to German war philos- 
ophy Germany seeks; and the result, if she is successful, 
might be a peace, but it would be a pax Germanica.” 

Lord Parker, however, suggested that the real solution 
of the problem is to abolish neutrality and to band together 
the nations to resist an aggressor. 
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‘The last three years have shewn us that war is a danger 
which may well be fatal to our common civilisation. 
Neutrality has become increasingly difficult. Those 
nations which at first desired to remain neutral have been 
one after the other dragged into the fray. The neutrality 
of others is secured only by fear. ‘ If we can once make it 
clear that in future there will be no neutrality the danger 
of war will be minimised, because its risk is increased. 
Lord Parker suggested that hitherto the efforts of those to 
whom war is hateful have been directed, on the one hand, 
to laying down rules for the conduct of belligerents in order 
to make war less dreadful and more humane, and, on the 
other hand, to laying down rules for the benefit and advan- 
tage of neutrals. But under the stress of war all those rules 
have vanished and the development of the future should be, 
not in consulting the selfish interests of neutrals, but in 
abolishing neutrality. Murders would increase if the 
murderer could count on the neutrality of bystanders, and 
it is the same with war. The neutral, in fact, shirks his 
share of the burden of humanity.” 

Charity begins at home. It is the admitted duty of the 
Allies to get up a League of Peace themselves and not to 
admit any other powers without solid proofs of good faith 
(e. g., in regard to annexed provinces or protectorates). 
Lord Parker’s scheme was based on the presumption that 
all the members of any given society never want to commit 
the seven deadly sins at the same moment. The scheme 
omits all discussion of any international troops or police 
force or disarmament or the freedom of the seas. These 
are dangerous questions which cannot be settled offhand; 
but the scheme (if accepted) would certainly make war 
almost impracticable, and it also allows for the peculiar 
conditions of the different powers. It gives time for the 
settlement of disputes and scope for interference with 
preparations for war, which would have to be on a huge 
seale if (say) any two powers wanted to defy the league. 
This provision, would, for instance, secure the world against 
any abuse of sea power. 
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The scheme does not touch two other questions, namely, 
that of colonies and dependencies or that of interference by 
the league with the internal affairs of its members. Touch- 
ing the first point, we may be reassured by remembering 
the peaceful partition of Africa among European nations in 
1885; and it may be presumed that if disputes can be 
peacefully settled between nations there ought to be no 
jobstacles to such settlements as between colonies and a 
imother-country. Touching the second point, the league 
is not likely to interfere with the internal affairs of any 
constituent member so long as the conflict is localized. 
It could scarcely intervene except to assert some political 
principle, as, for instance, the Holy Alliance might have 
done; and on any such point the members of the league 
would differ among themselves. 

The important point at present is to act. Let the Allies 
limit their League of Nations on Lord Parker’s lines; 
and we may be sure that apparent difficulties will be solved.! 
They are not really so formidable as the inherent difficul- 
ties of combining to make a world-war; and in the case of 
the Allies this war represents a combination to make a 
world-peace. The populations of the Central Empires 
will only appreciate the benefits of such a league when they 
see it before their eyes; and it will then be open to them 
to take such steps as to make their adherence practicable. 
The dangers of a top-heavy superstructure increase every 
day. A really sound substructure will survive all vicissi- 
tudes and the rest of the building can be set up under these 
conditions without any risk of hustling. A medieval 
cathedral used to be built up more than once, as it generally 
fell down at the first or second. We cannot afford to 
establish a League of Nations in this haphazard manner. 


E. S. P. Haynes. 
LONDON. 





1The scheme would not, for instance, radically alter the existing treaties 
between Great Britain and France and the United States; it would scarcely 
do more than extend them to the other allies. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MORAL LEGISLATION. 
A. K. ROGERS. 


N what sense, or to what degree, is it the proper business 
of the state to, as we say, promote morality? It is 
notoriously difficult to answer this in a principled way, and 
the temptation has, therefore, been to leave it unanswered, 
and to deal with questions of repressive moral legislation 
piecemeal, each on its own merits. This, however, has 
practical as well as theoretical disadvantages, and we 
should clearly be better off if we could lay down limiting 
conditions as a suggestive guide for legislative programs. 
I shall, therefore, in the present article, be concerned, not 
with the merits of this or that reform in particular, but 
with the general logic of a certain theory of state action. 
I shall assume as my hypothesis that the business of the 
state is, neither to compel its citizens to live the life it 
thinks to their, or its, advantage, nor to encourage a 
general competitive scramble in the interests of an abstract 
“liberty,” but to provide the positive conditions under 
which a good and satisfying life is open to all alike, leaving, 
however, the individual man to take advantage of these in 
the degree to which his own inclinations may prompt him. 
And what I wish to do is to inquire whether one can deduce 
from such a standpoint anything to throw light upon the 
question as to just how far it is desirable for the state to 
go in its interference with the “ moral’’ habits of the citizen. 
It is evident that the principle of ‘freedom of opportun- 
ity’’ creates a certain presumption to begin with in favor 
of leaving men to work out their own salvation; it puts the 
burden of proof on a proposal for active interference. I 
am not unaware that there is a plausible turn to be given 
to the conception of freedom which would reverse this 
declaration. Is a man really at liberty to use his powers 
to the utmost when he weakens them by personal habits 
that are harmful—drink or debauchery,—or throws away 
in gambling the money that might have been used to 
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extend his business? If not—and clearly the answer must 
be in the negative,—then the more by state action we 
remove from him the temptation to such indulgences, the 
more we enlarge rather than contract his freedom. Nowthe 
point that is questionable here is on the surface. Doubt- 
less it is so, morally speaking, that no man has the perfect 
use of himself who is not strong enough to keep from 
under the control of vicious habits. But it does not follow 
forthwith that, therefore, the state ought to perform the 
task for him. This might follow if we had sound reason to 
believe that the state could do it successfully. But nothing 
is more certain than that the endeavor of the state directly 
to make men moral is of doubtful issue. It may induce, 
through lack of opportunity to go astray, habits of living 
that outwardly are more correct. Even this is not an 
inevitable result; it may lead rather to an underhanded and 
consequently more vicious gratification of the tendencies 
that are forbidden. But even where apparently it works, 
there are most commonly coincident ill effects, in the 
encouragement of a passive moral temper which is out of 
line with any social ideal other than that of mere regularity 
and decorum. 

Now in view of the psychological limitations of the 
practice of public moralization, and in view also of that 
ever-present disposition to enforce personal standards, 
and compress human growth within the boundaries of our 
own possibly very short-sighted and puritanical notions 
of what is right or wrong, it seems inadvisable to leave 
moral legislation to a mere spontaneous sense of fitness, 
with no principled guidance. On the other hand, I do not 
think that our natural predilections here are to be ignored. 
Undoubtedly, even with no well-considered theory to 
oppose to it, men have very widely hesitated to accept 
the laissez-faire attitude toward moral legislation, simply 
because their moral interests did not seem to be sufficiently 
placated by its apparent indifference to the value of the 
ethical life. Consistently with theory or not, they have 
felt impelled to try to do something here just because the 
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matter was so important. And the tendency has been 
encouraged by one obviously weak point in the negative 
theory,—the impossibility of fencing off certain vices as 
private, as if they had no consequences in the way of public 
injury. A habit which affects only oneself hardly exists 
for a man unless he lives quite isolated from his fellows. 
Nevertheless the very universality of this statement indi- 
cates again the need for caution, and for some principle of 
distinction which does not leave any injury to others a 
proper ground for legislation; for as injury of some sort 
always can be found if we look for it, we might then find 
ourselves on the road to a universal social meddling. And 
as determining, at least, the general location of emphasis, 
the principle of opportunity would, therefore, again, 
seem to lay it down that, in proportion as a habit would 
popularly be classed as private, we should start from the 
idea of freedom and non-interference. It still, of course, 
remains to find the right qualifications to this; but at least 
we are able to guard now, as we otherwise could not have 
guarded, against the danger of passing over inadvertently 
to a dubious paternalism. 

Now for the formative period of life, in the first place, 
it is an obvious corollary to any scheme of education which 
works in practice, that there should be protection in some 
considerable measure from influences detrimental to charac- 
ter. Sensible laws which aim, therefore, to prevent undue 
temptation of the young offer little cause for serious demur. 
To forbid the sale of intoxicants or tobacco to boys may 
readily be justified, whatever one thinks about it in the 
case of those who have supposedly reached years of dis- 
cretion. It is true that even on the basis of age the line 
that has to be drawn between minors and responsible 
adults is in a measure arbitrary. But at least there is a 
general principle of separation here about which there is no 
real dispute; and although within narrow limits there may 
be a doubt about the proper dividing line, the application 
can at any rate be carried out by rule, whereas in any 
attempt to draw a moral line between adults, it would have 
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to be left to that very questionable source of decision— 
the judgment of one man on the inner character and 
capacities of another, undistinguished by well-defined 
objective marks. And the connecting of the habit of mind 
which this encourages with power to carry its judgment 
into effect, is too great a menace to the general freedom to 
be lightly entertained, even if the moral benefit to the 
person under discipline were much more certain than it is. 
And it is true, furthermore, that the principle might readily 
be pressed too far, so as to break down the distinction it 
was intended to help establish. The needs of the “young 
person’’ can be used to set a standard which is then im- 
posed upon all, on the plea that otherwise we cannot be 
sure of guarding completely such as need protection; and 
the danger of this should lead us to scrutinize very care- 
fully any proposal in particular. When the evil is in a 
form so pervasive as to force itself on the passer-by, then, 
indeed, there may be reasonable ground for endeavoring 
to suppress it entirely. But this does not apply with 
anything like necessity except to cases where the evils are 
in the realm of thought or imagination, and only indirectly 
of outward act. Public appeals to sensuality through the 
eye or ear represent the most obvious instance of this class; 
and they may quite properly be eliminated on the ground 
of their danger to the young, if there are no other reasons. 
But there is no great force to such an argument in the case 
of most things that are popularly condemned as vices. 
Here the hurt comes rather in the event of actual use, 
which commonly involves a definite act of purchase; and a 
law that shall prevent such purchase by minors is entirely 
feasible. Of course it stands a chance of becoming a dead 
letter, and will only be saved from this by the force of 
public opinion. But if public opinion is not strong enough 
to enforce it, it certainly will not be strong enough to 
enforce a still more drastic attempt to make the prohibition 
universal. 

This conclusion may be applied to two cases in particu- 
lar—books, and the theatre. The two are alike in that 
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they both bring up the difficult problem of a moral censor- 
ship; for here it is not a question at all of the product as 
such, but only of distinguishing in the product between the 
good and the bad. The difficulties in the way of the suc- 
cessful attainment of this end are so obvious in practice, 
that even apart from the theoretical question of the right 
of society to regulate the moral tastes of its citizens, there 
would be sufficient reason to examine any proposal looking 
toward it very carefully indeed. It appears from experi- 
ence that the almost inevitable tendency of the civic censor 
is not only to act fitfully and unsystematically, but also to 
exhibit much greater alarm at a serious discussion in terms 
of ideas, than at frank salaciousness. One reason for this, 
especially in connection with the theatre, is the financial 
one, as was rather naively admitted by the English censor 
not long ago; a musical comedy represents a much larger 
expenditure usually than a problem play,—the property 
rights of the author being of course to the official mind a 
negligible matter. Furthermore, if this irresponsibility of 
the censor could be remedied by public opinion, it is alto- 
gether likely in practice that things would go to an extreme, 
and that an attempt to catch every offender would result 
in interfering with the virility of literature and the drama. 
It is quite true that if, as the logic of the libertarian theory 
might suggest, the theatre were left practically to itself to 
supply what it can find patrons to enjoy, and if it is frankly 
admitted that when a full grown man wants to fill his mind 
with nastiness he shall be permitted to do so, so long as 
this is not intruded on others who have different tastes, 
then in case we also make the reasonable requirement that 
it shall close its doors to all save adults as its price for 
immunity, this also would require an intelligent censorship. 
But the practical task of the censor would be greatly 
lightened. There would be no particular objection here to 
the policy which in its more general application would be 
so obnoxious—the presumption that a play must be beyond 
suspicion if its audience is not to be restricted to responsible 
adults. And there is no particular reason to think, either, 
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that such a law would call forth any general antagonism to 
hinder the censor in the performance of his duties. The 
complaint in behalf of the freedom of letters would lose its 
point ; indeed the policy would be of service to such freedom, 
by removing the paramount influence of the “young per- 
sons’’; while the ordinary man who wishes to enjoy himself 
in this particular way, would commonly be ready to admit 
that it is very likely not a good way for the young. And 
indirectly such a policy might conceivably diminish the 
nastiness of the stage, for a manager would think twice 
before cutting himself off from so considerable a proportion 
of his audience as is supplied by adolescents. 

In the case of written literature the situation is not quite 
the same, owing to the fact that a boy cannot so readily 
be prevented from buying a book as from securing a seat 
in a playhouse. But at the same time the possible danger 
of emasculating the intellectual life is very much greater, 
apart from an intelligence and insight in the censor which 
there seems only a small chance of securing. Meanwhile 
we are apt to forget that there is another factor—the 
responsibility of the parent. There will be left sources of 
contamination, no doubt, in plenty; but any ideal of a 
completely innocuous atmosphere for the young is on the 
surface rather Utopian. 

One would perhaps feel more comfortable theoretically 
if he could stop here, and, having protected youth, leave 
men to their own devices. But while evidently we cannot 
treat men as children, it does not seem altogether satis- 
factory to say that even in their case the state has no con- 
cern whatever with morality. The common sense of man- 
kind has always inclined to reject such an outright denial. 
Assuming that the moral life is only another expression for 
the really good and desirable sort of life, then the state, if it 
is concerned with making this concretely possible, must 
provide the conditions which give it a real chance to be 
attained. Now morality requires ordinarily a certain kind 
of environment, or it will not come to growth. A slum 
dweller may, exceptionally, turn out a decent man; but 
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we have no right to expect it, and the chances are the other 
way. If the state is concerned with the reality of liberty, 
and not the name merely, it must see to it that the environ- 
ment is favorable, or at least not too unfavorable. It must 
leave a man free to make a fool of himself if he chooses; 
but it is not necessary that special facilities be provided. 
It is interested, therefore, in having the citizen surrounded 
with agencies that have a tendency to develop the god 
that is in him; and—what in the present connection is most 
pertinent—it must take care that he is not subjected to too 
strong and persistent temptations. Notice this does not 
say that the state is to tell a man that he shall not form a 
so-called bad habit, and that he will be punished if he does. 
It does not look directly to the individual, but to the 
circumstances of his environment; and it says that these 
shall not be allowed to take a form which make it inher- 
ently improbable that men generally will have the strength 
and motive to resist incitements to evil. Accordingly it 
concerns in the first instance the organized and commer- 
cial purveyance of vices, rather than the personal indul- 
gence in them. 

Now the public interest in this is probably too clear to 
need much argument. The gambling house, the saloon, 
the brothel, are almost inevitably encouragers of violence 
and fraud as well; and under such conditions the right, not 
to private indulgence, but to make money by encouraging 
vices in others, is no necessary corollary of the theory of 
freedom. Interference of some sort is demanded; and if 
it is found that, to be successful, this has to go the length 
of total prohibition, there seems no serious theoretical 
objection. To be sure, incidentally this curtails to some 
extent personal liberty; but it does this only to an extent. 
It does not say that a man shall not, for example, bet, or 
play for stakes, but only that he shall not do this under 
specified surroundings which have proved to be prejudicial 
to public order in ways obvious and already in principle 
forbidden by the law. Of the three cases mentioned, the 
brothel perhaps shows the strongest case for prohibition. 
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The professional side of sexual vice is sure to develop 
features difficult to handle in the way of mere regulation. 
In the nature of the case it cannot advertise itself without 
interfering with certain fair claims on the part of decent 
citizens, in which the rights of the young again play an 
evident part. So the location of prostitutes in respectable 
neighborhoods is a thing clearly prejudicial to the interests 
of self respecting residents, while the alternative of segre- 
gating vice presents also drawbacks of an obvious char- 
acter. And a further element is the danger to public 
health. Gambling houses also are hard to regulate. It is 
difficult, without a degree of interference that almost makes 
the state a partner, to secure immunity from fraud; while 
the emotional excess which games of chance foster is so 
stimulated in public gambling, and the consequent tempta- 
tion to pecuniary dishonesty is so great, that the prevalent 
tendency to forbid it as a business enterprise seems not 
difficult to defend theoretically. 

The case against the saloon is weaker. It is true that 
there is one public evil attendent on the business side of 
vice which in connection with the saloon is particularly 
acute. This is the fact that, as things go, provision for 
the indulgence of so-called vices are intimately mixed up 
with political evils that call for regulation. This makes 
of the saloon or public drinking place a problem quite 
over and above the problem of the evils of drinking; and 
it is this perhaps as much as anything that has led recently 
to a vigorous recrudescence of the policy of prohibition as 
the most effective weapon against lawless forces. The 
ground here is, again, not the viciousness of drunkenness, 
but the evils of corrupt political combinations based on the 
coarser passions; and it might at least be said in favor of 
the necessity, that in the nature of the case such a business 
has a leaning toward underhand and undesirable methods, 
from which it is the less likely to be restrained the more the 
sense of public disapprobation tends to confine it to men 
with no very nice moral scruples. But on the other hand 
it is to be remarked that nuisances here, on the public side, 
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it is by no means inconceivable that we should be able to 
minimize by regulation. Furthermore, it is a real diffi- 
culty that the elimination of the saloon, without the total 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in every form, involves an 
element of discrimination, since the rich still have their 
clubs which it is extremely hard for the law to reach; and 
anything which in practice is forbidden to the poor while 
it is permitted the well-to-do, is certain to make trouble. 
Before, however, taking up briefly the theoretical case 
for the more drastic policy of complete prohibition, it will 
be convenient to say a few words about that aspect of the 
general situation which brings us back to the individual 
person. The previous considerations bear immediately, 
as I have said, on the business, and not on the more per- 
sonal side of vice, except as in a somewhat indefinite way 
they stand for the need of making the environment such 
as will not foredoom the average citizen to exposure to 
temptation in a form too strong and omnipresent to justify 
the probability that he will not succumb. And as such, 
they present a stronger case than do proposals which have 
the individual directly in mind—the proposal to forbid 
betting between private persons, or the buying and drink- 
ing of a bottle of beer. It remains to consider whether 
there is any way to justify the state in extending its author- 
ity in this direction also. And the one undisputed point 
is this, that vices may legitimately be punished when they 
infringe the rights of others. But here, of course, it is 
not really the vice which is attacked, but the resulting 
injuries, although a systematic campaign in this direction 
would undoubtedly have an effect in checking the vice as 
well. The debatable question is, however, what we are 
to consider an injury which violates a right, since there are 
many injuries which are clearly not of this sort. And it 
seems to me that in order to be on the safe side we 
shall clearly have to rule out all those impalpable injuries 
to the feelings and the moral prejudices of others, and the 
vague diffused injuries to the public which cannot be 
definitely located, and to confine the operation of the 
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principle to the things that work harm in obvious and 
recognized ways to individuals. These are, first, actual 
interference with the physical welfare of others, such as 
at present comes within the reach of the law. In the form 
of violence, this applies chiefly to drunkenness. Of course 
the penalty here, as elsewhere, must await the commission 
of the deed; but when this occurs, it might well be punished 
severely, and drunkenness not taken as, rather, an excuse. 
And it would seem defensible to go beyond this, and when 
once a man has been guilty of such an act to make him a 
special subject for restrictive legislation, in order to avoid 
the second time what has been shown to be a reasonable 
chance. But there is also a more general ground for 
legislation. Drunkenness is to most people a serious 
nuisance, interfering sensibly with their comfort and 
feeling of security. The forbidding of nuisances is a 
recognized public policy, and can easily be applied to 
intoxication in public places. To have a drunken man 
patting one on the shoulder and indulging in maudlin 
conversation is unpleasant for a self respecting man; and 
the situation often is intolerable for women. Here also 
the saloon which turns out an intoxicated man on the 
street might well be asked to share the penalty. 

The second ground of state action is where the injury is 
a definite violation of some obligation voluntarily under- 
taken. One can scarcely punish a man for spending his 
money foolishly even to his own hurt; but when this 
entails harm in the way of inability to meet recognized 
demands, to his creditors or his family, there would seem 
no inconsistency in bringing social pressure to bear. A 
man who is failing in the support of his children can with 
more obvious justice be constrained to mend his ways, 
than a bachelor whose delinquencies will only in an indirect 
and diffused manner bring harm to his fellows. 

The same principle of injury inflicted supplies the only 
surestion I have to make as to the manner of dealing with 
the sexual relation on its individual and personal side. A 
basis on which society is justified in penalizing irregular 
Vol. XXIX.—No. 4. 6 
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relations between the sexes is not altogether easy to come 
at. It may forbid forms which constitute a public nui- 
sance; but this hardly touches the essence of the problem. 
So also the principle of duties assumed in marriage, and, 
more particularly, the clear right of children to be protected, 
will necessitate some safeguard to the institution of mar- 
riage and the family, in the way at least of insuring that 
reasonable financial obligations are met. But at this point 
is certain to come in a disposition to go further, and to 
enlarge the scope of state interference by appealing to 
vaguer and more indefinite claims, based on the supposed 
“‘sanctity’’ of the family relations, and the spiritual inter- 
ests of society. But here we are passing into the realm 
of generalities where it is next to impossible to lay down any 
limiting clauses that will hold. We do not owe duties 
ultimately to institutions, nor do they possess rights as 
against us. The whole point I am trying to maintain is 
that such claims should be localized and particularized 
before they pass scrutiny. Under any form of marriage 
law, both parties are bound to take upon themselves at 
least a minimum of obligation consciously implied in 
undergoing the marriage ceremony. So also relationships 
which adult persons choose to assume when both are 
legally free, will automatically create obligations in case 
children happen to be born. But aside from this, if per- 
sons who supposedly are old enough to know what they 
want choose deliberately to follow their own path, it is 
hard to see how the state gets its right to say anything to 
them. It may be that the “sanctity of the family’’ has to 
others a definite meaning such as can be made a source of 
political obligation. But for my own part, when I try to 
get away from generalities, and to locate the precise claim 
which it may be supposed to exert upon me, I find no plain 
answer except this, that I am to be kept forcibly to certain 
lines of conduct to the end that I may set a good example 
to my fellows, and not discredit in their minds an estimable 
institution. But few principles need a more suspicious 
scrutiny than that which lays it upon me always so to act 
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as not to shock the accepted expression of public opinion 
which corresponds roughly to the average welfare. The 
habit of acquiescing on grounds of abstract and average 
good which are lacking in direct personal appeal, is one of 
the strongest reasons why in questions that really matter 
it is so difficult to get men to take an attitude of self- 
assertion against the status quo, in whose favor it is always 
possible to adduce plausibly such general recommenda- 
tions. The consequence is that things are likely to per- 
sist for which no one in particular stands sponsor, but 
which get an illusory support because each person takes 
for granted an assumed benefit to the rest. Thus few men 
profess to find in the conventional forms of social gathering 
anything personally worth their while but they continue 
to patronize them on the ground that otherwise the usages 
of society could not be kept up; they bore themselves, in 
other words, to the intent that people may be given further 
chances to bore themselves in the future. And even 
granting that we have an institution of honest or even para- 
mount social value, it is quite within the realm of moral 
possibility that it is not the best for all in all possible cases; 
and to shut off arbitrarily the right to judge for oneself is 
a dangerous moral precedent. If violating a general rule 
will mean definite injury to individuals who can be identi- 
fied, then the rule may be enforced. But in so far as it 
concerns directly only the man himself and other individ- 
uals who voluntarily consent, then the plea of setting an 
example is absolutely irrelevant. What may I not be 
called upon to do, if to set a good example is a part of my 
legal obligation? 

But now one such definite element of injury exists in 
the case of the sexual relations, of which it seems possible 
that more might be made than has commonly been done. 
As a source of disease, which moreover is certain in the 
end to fall upon the innocent along with the guilty, it 
renders itself liable to social interference. The traditional 
method here of refusing a permit save on the basis of 
medical examination has the obvious drawback that it 
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gives to a highly doubtful situation a quasi-legal standing; 
and also by making vice safer it may seem to encourage 
rather than to check it. It might be more effective, as it 
certainly could be more easily justified in theory, if instead 
of aiming directly at health, one were to fall back on the 
simple legal standard of injury inflicted. To punish 
severely any person who was shown to have communi- 
cated disease, would be in accord with the simplest prin- 
ciples of justice; and it might with sufficient public and 
medical opinion back of it be capable of being put into 
effect. Theoretically its advantage would be that it 
separates sharply the question of injury from that of vice, 
while at the same time it frees the state from even apparent 
complicity in a dubious traffic. 

The general outcome is, then, that while the business 
side of vice is a matter which the state must necessarily 
take in charge, and in connection with which it may 
readily be allowed a rather free hand, the personal side, in 
so far as this still is possible when organized purveyance is 
restricted, may well be left to individual taste, unless it 
leads to acts which independently come within the restric- 
tive powers of the state. Now in two of the three main 
cases—gambling and sexual irregularity—the possibility 
of the act would still remain even if it were wholly pro- 
hibited in the form of an organized business. The third 
case, however, that of the liquor habit, stands on a par- 
tially different footing, since a total prohibition of the 
liquor traffic would totally prohibit drinking also, and so 
result in a far-reaching interference with the personal 
habits of the citizen. Over against this, however, there is 
one new consideration of a general sort which, though it is 
extremely difficult to measure, can hardly be left out of 
account. I have objected to introducing vague and un- 
localized public consequences as a reason for interfering 
with liberty; but such consequences conceivably may 
attain a magnitude which causes them to take on in a 
secondary way a specific form, even if they cannot be con- 
nected directly with individual harm. Thus the waste of 
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money spent on vices is in general no decisive point. 
Money can be wasted in any number of ways; and experi- 
ence shows the futility of attempts to legislate personal 
economy. Buta given form of waste might conceivably be- 
come so vast as visibly to endanger the industrial efficiency 
of a country; and in such a case the government would 
be compelled to deal drastically with it. Or, a vice might 
become so prevalent as to undermine the health and man- 
hood of the nation, in a way to endanger, for example, its 
safety in case of war. It would, for example, seem a 
somewhat captious insistence on the abstraction of liberty 
to object to the Chinese prohibition of opium. Once more, 
such an argument is not to be taken as applying generally; 
but it does apply to an evil when it reaches a certain indefi- 
nite magnitude. 

Now in America, intemperance is the only vice that at 
present can reasonably be supposed to stand on such a 
footing. The same danger might exist in the case of sexual 
immorality. Prostitution might reach a degree of excess 
which would threaten the destruction of the population. 
Or the passion for gambling might become so prevalent as 
to destroy the habits of industry necessary to the national 
life. But neither of these things is as a matter of fact true 
with us, whereas a considerable number of people are 
convinced that the diffusive effects of alcohol are such that 
the vital interests of the country are at stake. And the 
coincidence of opium and alcohol suggests another aspect 
of the situation which can be used to back the contention. 
The whole justification of liberty is based on the presump- 
tion that men generally are capable of resisting tempta- 
tion. While some will always prove too weak for this, 
that is a chance which nevertheless has to be taken to 
secure conditions for a desirable development of character; 
and the general trend will be toward a growth of self 
control. But what if the habit is such as in its very nature 
to have a tendency, more or less pronounced, toward 
weakening self control? Of course any bad habit, indulged 
in, will grow less easy to resist; but the peculiarity here is 
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that the object itself which ministers to the habit, physi- 
ologically, and through its natural properties, occasions a 
general deterioration of the power of the will. Of course, 
often the tendency will not be consummated. But never- 
theless the risk is present; and this is a matter not of mere 
moral opinion, but of science. May it not, then, put such 
habits in a class by themselves, and in view of the un- 
doubted mass of attendent evils, counsel total suppression 
as a matter of caution? Such an argument applies much 
less clearly to alcohol than it does to opium or similar 
drugs, for which last also it is far less easy to make out a 
case on the ground of a positive value for human life; but 
it does apply in a measure to alcohol also. How strong 
the argument will seem, depends wholly on one’s total 
impression of the greatness of the evils following from the 
traffic; and as there is no definite standard conceivable by 
which to judge this authoritatively, we may expect to see 
opinions continuing to differ, even supposing men should 
be able to agree on the general principle. It remains true, 
however, that on the formula I am defending the burden of 
proof rests distinctly on the advocate of total prohibition. 


A. K. RoGers. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE. 
HENRY C. CORRANCE. 


HERE is an universal ideal element interwoven with 
the history of the race and individual and underlying 
all human affairs and institutions, which rises by gradual 
stages from subjection to the merely material and deter- 
mined till it issues in freedom, in self-determination. Its 
development is most conspicuous on the intellectual side, 
but mere intellectualism, without a higher principle, tends 
to revert to the service of the mechanical. 

Freedom depends ultimately upon an ideal aim, which 
seeks self-realisation, and is summed up in the notion of 
“the Best.” That aim manifests itself as the secular 
striving of life to rise superior to its surroundings, to raise 
itself to a higher plane, of which the final stage is the 
effort of man to gain freedom of development for his higher 
nature. There is, then, throughout the whole of life, and 
especially in man, an unceasing conflict between the ideal 
and the actual, which asserts itself most strongly in the 
most fundamental relations—the sexual. It was as a 
means of regulating these relations that the institution of 
marriage originated. It was a necessary outgrowth of 
social life and, therefore, largely conditioned by material 
forces. But from the beginning it could not be the mere 
resultant of those forces; it was bound to share the higher 
and more spiritual aspect of universal life. In its early 
stages the utilitarian and sensual elements predominated. 
In the struggle for existence material aims necessarily 
preponderated over the purely intellectual. The latter 
were mainly the ministers of the former and their develop- 
ment was due to the pressure of bodily needs. The savage 
woman sought a husband who was strong and cunning 
enough to win support for herself and her children in the 
struggle with nature and his fellow-man. He sought a 
wife who could best keep the home and aid him by the 
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manufacture of household goods and even weapons of the 
chase. The utilitarian basis of marriage can never be 
entirely eliminated, though its form alters with changing 
needs and conditions. But even in the savage state, and 
much lower down the scale of life—among the animals 
inferior to man—the ideal element is present. So long as 
the union is merely a selfish liaison, in which each values 
the other only as ministering to personal wants, it is obvious 
that the higher element is lacking. When each considers 
the other as much as, if not more than, self, even to the 
extent of mutual self-sacrifice, a great advance has been 
made. 

The ideal or free element which breaks the bonds of 
individualism has been so far victorious. It is foreshad- 
owed in the love of mate and offspring, in the frequent self- 
sacrifice for the latter, which is seen among many kinds of 
animals, and in the life-long attachment of some monog- 
amous species. But here the ideal is only adumbrated, 
for it lacks the self-conscious purpose which is found in 
man alone. It does, however, indicate the lines on which 
the spiritual element in sexual relations must manifest 
itself. It might seem, indeed, as if nothing could be more 
opposed to freedom than monogamy as a strict, undeviat- 
ing rule, and doubtless this is true if it is a mere rule. To 
be really free such a union must be willing. And there 
lies the crux, for, on the other hand, “free love’’ could only 
introduce chaos into the sexual as all other human rela- 
tions. And mankind has long ago decided, both on social 
and other grounds, that this is impossible. Whether in 
the form of promiscuity or temporary liaisons, no ideal 
relations could be so established between individuals. 

Of the settled forms of the institution, the great rival 
of monogamy, both in the animal and human world, is 
polygamy. Others, such as polyandry, are hardly to be 
considered, since the objections to the one, from an ideal 
standpoint, have, with certain modifications, equal force 
against the other. From the utilitarian standpoint it 
might be urged that the different forms of the institution, 
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being adapted to different races, are therefore the best for 
them. From this point of view polygamy, polyandry and 
even some forms of sexual communism, are justified in the 
countries in which they prevail. They are the outgrowth, 
as is monogamy, of all those conditions which have given 
the particular race its present form; they represent the 
reciprocal action and reaction of all its laws and institu- 
tions over a long past, with which, therefore, they are 
co-ordinated and inter-related in such a way that they 
could not be fundamentally altered without a complete 
social revolution; they represent one aspect of its whole 
religious, intellectual, moral and social attainment. There- 
fore, they, with all other institutions, have no absolute 
value, but one which is strictly relative to the general 
conditions of the race. The argument, so stated is unex- 
ceptionable, in fact almost a truism, but does not touch 
the real question involved in the idea of general progress, 
viz.: What existing form of the institution represents its 
higher stage? To the assumption of a static absolute, 
true for all times and places, it gives an answer that cannot 
be gainsaid, but does not affect the idea of an immanent 
absolute which is progressive in its manifestation. The 
argument certainly holds good against revolutionary 
changes in the institutions «: a people not prepared for 
their reception. Such an uprooting of their social habits 
would do more harm than good. If it is not the result of 
their own self-determination, it could only be superficial, 
and would bring in more evils than it removed. But, 
apart from this purely negative and relative argument, 
which reduces all forms of marriage to the same level, it 
must be admitted that there is some force in the positive 
contention that monogamous countries are subject to 
evils from which polygamous are almost entirely free. In 
countries where polygamy prevails the so-called “social 
evil,’ which is such a blot upon European civilisation, is 
alleged to be practically non-existent. On the other hand, 
the strength of this argument is largely discounted by the 
presence of other evils, such as the prevalence of non- 
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natural vice, the degradation attendant upon forced con- 
cubinage and the consequent lowered position of women. 
Nor can it be contended that this form of the institution is 
useful in producing a better race, either physically or 
mentally. On the contrary, there is much that points in 
the opposite direction. The races among which it prevails 
are the most stationary and backward, are lacking in all 
progressive elements and are even distinctly retrograde. 
This is precisely what would be expected of a system which 
makes it impossible that a father should take the same 
interest in the mental and moral training of his too nu- 
merous offspring as in the smaller families of the West, while 
the mothers are kept in such a state of subjection and 
ignorance that they would not be fitted for the task. This 
form of the institution, then, is not even the best for ful- 
filling the utilitarian ideal of providing good citizens for the 
state. In fact, the ideal contained in polygamy is simply 
and purely sensual and is set before the faithful as their 
ultimate aim and goal in the Paradise of Mahomed. What 
may be called the barnyard argument, is the only one of 
any weight and makes its appeal entirely to the lower 
nature of man, to the bruce instincts which he shares with 
inferior animals. 

Polygamy, then, is calculated to promote neither the 
utilitarian nor the higher ideal. The latter has been con- 
fined to monogamous institutions and has grown up with 
them, for such a union between two individuals implies no 
mere soulless civil contract, but that union of heart and 
mind which this form of the institution alone renders pos- 
sible. That it is seldom, or inadequately, realized affords 
no justification for ignoring the higher element. To treat 
it with the cold calculation of utilitarianism is impossible 
for living beings of complex spiritual nature. And, how- 
ever much it may be left out of account, it is sure to revenge 
itself sooner or later. Mariages de convenance are pro- 
verbially unhappy. 

Two prevailing conservative views of the marriage bond 
are those of the man of the world and the Church. That 
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of the former varies with different individuals, but, on the 
whole, it inclines to the purely formal and conventional, 
at least in its expectation from others. He regards it in the 
first place as a matter of rule and custom, to which external 
conduct must strictly conform, whatever private relaxa- 
tions may be sought. Marriage is, in the view of many of 
his class at any rate, mainly a matter of social convention, 
though this does not preclude his personal relations with 
the lady of his choice from yielding moderate satisfaction. 
In his general view, however, this element is not only 
subordinate to the other, but is not even essential. It is 
very good in its way, because it helps to make matters 
easier and pleasanter, but there are other considerations of 
far greater importance, such as money and social position. 
If inner harmony is lacking, the correct course of conduct 
for a married couple is, by a mutual understanding, to face 
the world together smiling, while going their several ways 
in private. From this point of view there is no need for 
reform in the marriage laws. Individual interests must 
be sacrificed to the good of society. This last proposition 
contains a general truth, but those who maintain it are 
apt to forget that society is an abstraction, that it is com- 
posed of individuals, and that the plea for society against 
the individual can only be maintained when the individuals 
concerned remain a small minority. When they form a 
large, increasing and discontented minority, the restric- 
tions and disabilities, under which they labour, become a 
peril to the state instead of a protection. In fact, the 
situation cannot be better summed up than in adapting 
the words of one, whose winged rebukes to the sticklers for 
convention of his age have come down to us through the 
centuries: Institutions were made for man, not man for 
institutions. Man has made them, Man can unmake, 
reform, adapt them to his own needs and purposes. But 
there is one element which he can hinder and pervert, but 
not destroy, the ideal of freedom and betterment which is 
within, but yet superior to, him. 

Every law and institution made or founded in the past 
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has been either abolished, or else amended from time to 
time to meet the changing circumstances and conditions of 
humanity. Nothing human has been free from this law 
of change, and can marriage be exempt? ‘‘Yes,” say the 
men of the world, on utilitarian grounds, or, more often, on 
grounds of pure inertia, ‘‘leave it alone. It is true the 
edifice is fairly rotten in some respects, but that is the very 
reason for not touching it. If you do so, it will fall to 
pieces and great will be the fall thereof. Besides, it is a 
question of considerable complexity, delicacy and difficulty 
to adjust exactly the conflicting interests of society and 
the individual, of one sex and the other. We are not blind 
to the defects of the present system, but the difficulties of 
reform are very great. Therefore, let us leave it alone!”’ 
The argument is strong in its appeal to spiritual sloth. 
The difficulty must be shirked; it is easier to proceed on the 
lines of least resistance. The man of the world does not 
see the need of reform because he does not explicitly admit 
the ideal. To do this would require more thought than 
he is able or willing to give to the subject. So far as he 
admits it, he places it in a subordinate position. He 
frankly prides himself upon his “ practical’ view. And the 
practical view is, in some respects, a very necessary one. 
There are plenty of foolish young people who imagine 
themselves to have mutually conceived a love which will be 
life-long; only to find, after they have been married a 
month, that they have made the mistake of their lives. 
Then, what plea of love can justify a man in marrying 
before he can adequately support his wife or provide for 
the education of children? Such “love” is no more than 
veiled selfishness, which will reveal its true nature later on. 
It is under such circumstances that the cold-water douche 
administered by the practical, common sense of the worldly- 
wise father is invaluable, and has probably saved many an 
unhappy union. But the practical attitude, in most 
cases, embraces the assumption that, as young men cannot 
marry early, they must ‘‘sow their wild oats.”’ In other 
words, the ‘‘social evil,’’ with all its hideous and repulsive 
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consequences, is taken to be part of the necessary order of 
society, as is also the custom of temporary liaisons, with 
its unequal, and sometimes cruel, treatment of the woman 
and children, which compares ill with the justice and 
humanity of early Jewish polygamy,' or even with that of 
the Turk. 

Totally opposed to this attitude in some of its funda- 
mental assumptions, while agreeing with its main con- 
clusion against reform, is that of the Church. The basal 
difference between the two views consists in the Church’s 
unswerving maintenance of the ideal as essential to the 
institution and to sexual relations in general. What the 
world passes by with a shrug of the shoulders the Church, 
following the plain teaching of the New Testament, and 
especially of Paul, brands deadly sin. The man of the 
world advocates self-restraint only so far as is necessary for 
social appearances and efficiency. The Church does so 
from ideal motives. She says in effect: ‘“‘It is not only 
your friends, your social position, your health or work 
which are to be considered, but your spiritual development, 
which can only be promoted by seeking to subdue the 
natural instincts which you have in common with the lower 
animals.” But the Church is dealing with a very different 
issue, which nevertheless she endeavours to confuse with 
the above, when she goes on to insist that, when once the 
marriage ceremony has been performed, the union is 
absolute, there is no place for divorce. The reason of this 
is that, for her, the marriage law is part of her moral dogma, 
which, like her metaphysical dogma, is as ‘‘the law of the 
Medes and Persians that altereth not.’”’ The authority 
for it rests on Christ’s reported saying, as interpreted by 
the Western Church, the Eastern differing in an important 
particular. In spite of this radical difference, Absolutists, 
both Catholic and Anglican, declare that the marriage- 
bond is inviolable. The latter are more absolutists than 
the former, as throughout the whole range of dogma; and 
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with less reason, seeing that their Church does not, as a 
whole, endorse their views and that they allow the Greek 
Church co-ordinate authority with their own while the 
Catholic Church regards both as schismatic. They pre- 
tend that to relax the bond, to alter its conditions by ever 
so little, would be a breach of God’s ordinance, and destroy 
the foundations of religion and morality. It is true that 
the Catholic Church, in practice though not in theory, less 
absolutist than High Anglicanism, recognises that there 
are certain circumstances under which a divorce may be 
allowed, though it is seldom granted and then only on 
alleged grounds of nullity. 

Thus, while differing so widely in principle, the conserva- 
tive views of the man of the world and of the Church are 
both agreed in uncompromising opposition to reform. 

Neither of these views tends to promote the ideal. While 
the man of the world frankly disregards it, the Church, in 
theory at least and mostly in practice, maintains a strict 
and unbending attitude, which obliges men and women to 
remain in marital bondage after their complete incom- 
patibility has long been proved. And this spiritual tyranny 
can only be maintained by the support of the man of the 
world, whose leading motives are very different. The 
ideal fares badly in either case, both at the hands of those 
who would imprison it in the bonds of unyielding dogma and 
those who would ignore it and substitute social convention. 

Over against these two typical attitudes, so opposed in 
principle, so united in consequences, is set that of the free 
mind in quest of truth, which recognises the ideal alone as 
absolute, and as never yet realised in any moral dogma or 
convention. It recognises, in fact, that the ideal has a 
history, dating back to prehistoric and even pre-human 
ages. Some form of monogamy, together with the ideal 
involved in it, is far older than Christ, and his reported 
saying concerning it could not be complete or final. It is 
idealistic and general, and assent could be yielded to the 
inseparability of those whom ‘‘God hath joined together”’ 
without allowing that this could apply to the large majority 
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of marriages. The Church has embroidered it with legal 
details and ceremonial trappings in order to meet the cir- 
cumstances through which she has passed. Everything 
in this world changes, and it is the task of the philosopher, 
while recognising this truth, to endeavour so to affect the 
course of thought that this change may serve the twofold 
yet single purpose of promoting the ideal and human wel- 
fare. For, from the ideal standpoint, the two aims are 
one. Utilitarianism, like Materialism, is only at fault 
when it denies the supremacy of Idealism. And the stand- 
point of the latter, as we have seen, agrees with that of 
the Church in so far as it represents the very opposite of 
the “barnyard’’ theory, or Mahommedan Paradise, of 
Polygamy. It cannot, indeed, escape the physical rela- 
tions implied in marriage, which are so prominent in the 
passage from Genesis adopted by Christ. The Church’s 
ideal of virginity is a separate, though closely related, 
subject, which is not now to be considered. For the ques- 
tion at issue is not that of individual perfecting, but the 
secular and racial advancement of the ideal. It does not 
concern a doctrine, which, if universally followed, would 
destroy the race; but the most fundamental aspect of the 
strange dualism of universal life, the conflict between the 
ideal and the actual; not that simplification of it which 
would cut the Gordian knot. It concerns the ever pressing 
problem of the reconciliation of the ideal with the con- 
ditions of its origin and development, to which, in their 
baser aspect, it is utterly opposed. The Catholic Church 
recognises the one question as complementary to the other; 
it is only in Buddhism that the stricter theory is made 
absolute. The ideal, in monogamy, takes human facts as 
they are and seeks to elevate them to a higher plane; its 
aim is to spiritualise the primitive sexual relationship. 
One side of it, then, necessarily implies inhibition, restric- 
tion, restraint. The couple should be faithful to each 
other and their union should be life-long. To secure this 
it must be founded on something far higher than mere 
physical relations, however necessary these may be. They 
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cannot be eliminated, but must sink back into their due 
proportion to intellectual, affective, moral and social 
qualities, and that compatibility of disposition which is 
essential. 

The Church’s doctrine is at one with this ideal in its 
rejection of all soulless liaisons. The difference arises in 
her insistence on its mere formal embodiment which hinders 
its manifestation and evolution. 

There probably always have been, as no doubt there are 
now, many examples of wedded life in which some approx- 
imation has been made to it. But, on the whole, Christian 
history seems one record of its failure; a failure, it is true, 
which is not confined to the sexual, but extends to all 
those human relations which Christ’s teaching sought to 
uplift and spiritualise. 

We are, however, here concerned with one aspect only 
of this general question, and rather with the present and 
the future than with the past. No one can maintain, 
with any semblance of truth, that the state of things is 
satisfactory at the present time. And has the Church, as 
the great upholder of the ideal, done all that is possible for 
its furtherance? It is not enough to lay the blame on 
human nature, to preach sermons, to hear confessions, to 
play the réle of physician of souls, if such an office degen- 
erates into the mere recognition and treatment of a chronic 
disease, if no effort is made to better the conditions, to 
make the higher life possible of attainment. Such an 
attitude is only too common and well harmonises with the 
doctrine of an external pardon, whether sacramental or 
mystical, and that insistence on the letter of the law which 
negates the spirituality and inwardness of Christianity. 
Mere legal proscriptions and prohibitions have little effect 
on the inner life, though they may secure an external, 
and often hypocritical recognition. Punctiliousness as to 
form and inward license are frequently associated. The 
vanished order of social life which “called a spade a spade”’ 

was not really worse than ours. The only way to lead 
man upwards is to give him high aims and objects which 
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may absorb the lower, to turn his superfluous energies into 
healthy channels. 

These general observations apply to marriage. As ‘“‘the 
cowl does not make the monk,’ so no dogmatic and legal 
rigidity can make two people live happily together, if their 
natures are utterly unsuited. It is not always possible 
to peep behind the scenes, and, when the curtain is lifted, 
there is often but a partial and temporary glimpse. There- 
fore, it is impossible to say, with any degree of exactness, to 
what extent the institution has been a failure. But those, 
who have lived long in the world and have had some expe- 
rience of life, are aware that very many marriages are only 
external, even when it is considered necessary for social 
reasons to keep up appearances. And, in any case, it is 
generally acknowledged that marriage, as an institution, 
does not apparently attain even that measure of success 
which it seemed to have in the past, when the choice was 
made by the parent without reference to his daughter’s 
wishes, on grounds mainly social and financial. 

Perhaps it was owing to this very system that the meas- 
ure of success was greater, since it implied a social order in 
which the position of women was strictly defined, instead of 
being, as now, in an unsettled, because transitional, state. 
In the old days, monogamy, like polygamy, was simplified 
by the complete subjection of the wife to the will of her 
husband, which was maintained by the whole force of 
religious and social opinion. Even corporal chastisement 
was allowed. Such subjection, in fact, has always been 
the teaching of Christianity, as is seen in the New Testa- 
ment and in the marriage service. But, in England and 
America, at least, the gradual emancipation of woman has 
to be recognised as a fact of increasing importance, and 
woman’s assertion of her right as a reasoning being to 
form her own judgments and be responsible for her own 
actions has made a modification of her position inevitable. 
This is partly due to the more liberal education of women, 
which widens and stimulates their minds, causing them to 
seek occupations by which they may attain independence, 
"Vol. XXIX.—No. 4, 7 
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and when once the sweets of liberty have been tasted, the 
girl is very different from one who never left her home or 
parents’ authority until she was handed over to that of 
her husband. 

Not only this, but the whole mental atmosphere has 
changed; it is in many respects much freer and, therefore, 
more full of hope, though also of danger, for freedom is the 
only soil in which the ideal can flourish. Life is not so 
simple as it was; fresh interests have arisen, vaster horizons 
have dawned which have encouraged the growth of free 
spirits. It is owing to these causes that the more or less 
‘‘educated classes” are the most affected in this respect. 
‘“‘The masses” live a more primitive life, where wants 
and interests are mainly material and, therefore, common. 
The education of ‘‘the classes’’ may in some respects be 
superficial, their thinking shallow and unoriginal, yet they 
pick up more quickly than the others the modern ideas 
which are in the air, even if they pervert and distort them, 
while they have not the common material interests which 
keep the others together. 

It is impossible, even if it were desirable, to turn the 
hands of the clock back and alter this state of things, and 
though the clergy continue to teach the subjection of 
women on Pauline lines, that teaching is losing its effect. 
Yet without such subjection how is the institution to be 
maintained unreformed? It has been said that it is easier 
to make two watches keep time together than for two 
human beings to remain long in agreement. If marriage 
harmony was rare when difficulties were smoothed by the 
submission of one mind to the other, the independence of 
the modern woman will make it rarer still. Aims, tastes, 
sentiments, mental and moral dispositions vary with each 
individual, and, however careful the mutual choice may 
be, it is often not till the common daily life reveals them 
that differences become prominent. As the principle of 
subjection is breaking down, nothing remains as the bond 
of union but the most potent unifying element—love. In 
those rare cases where dispositions are nearly in accord, 
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the task of love is easy, but with the first clash of will or 
judgment its trial begins, and it need be strongly rooted 
and of genuine quality to survive. It must. be aided by 
common sense, by the will to accommodate, but without 
mutual love there can be no real and lasting union. 

It is not surprising, then, that there is an increase of late 
years in the number of divorces and separations, judicial 
and otherwise. It is not surprising that marriages are 
fewer and later, for men and women have learnt to realise 
more fully the immense difficulties of the wedded life, and 
the Church’s refusal to sanction any further relaxations in 
the marriage laws is, to a great extent, responsible for the 
disfavour into which the institution has fallen. 

Yet it is not evil in itself. In some form or other, as 
has been already pointed out, such an institution is neces- 
sary to social life. Civilised races could not leave unreg- 
ulated so fundamental a relation; while, as regards the 
ideal, it has been seen that monogamy is the only form 
which, however imperfectly, embodies it. It is partly 
because they realise this and partly owing to sheer tradi- 
tionalism that the clergy, as a body, are so opposed to any 
reform. But it is a short-sighted policy on their part, for, 
in seeking to keep the institution unmodified, they will 
end by destroying it; no lesson from the past being clearer 
than that all institutions must change if they are to sur- 
vive under changed conditions. 

But though they may destroy the institution, the ideal 
remains indestructible, for it exists free and independent 
in the moral intuitions of the community and will assert 
itself outside the institution until this last is remodelled 
by the force of public opinion. 

Seeing the great risks of matrimony, as at present 
ordered, an increasing number of enlightened members of 
both sexes may be willing to brave social ostracism by 
living together, and only when they have proved their 
mutual compatibility will they seek, if possible, to legalise 
the union on account of the social disabilities involved in 
its neglect. For, let it be plainly understood, the ideal 
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does not depend upon the institution, but the institution 
on the ideal. Men or women, who, through no fault of 
their own but force of circumstances, have found themselves 
unequally yoked, and who, again through no fault of their 
own, are unable to dissolve the legal bonds, take to them- 
selves another partner. If theirs is a marriage of heart and 
soul, if they remain true and constant, they so far fulfil 
the ideal which they found impossible of fulfilment under 
the legal conditions. Such is the attitude which the un- 
compromising opposition of an influential section of the 
clergy to all reform is contributing to create in many minds. 
The clerics have their stronghold in their apparent main- 
tenance of the ideal, in the conservative attitude of many 
men of the world, in the fact that society demands some 
institution and that women’s rights would not be safe 
without it owing to the selfishness of men, but at least it is 
evident that they are wrong in identifying the ideal with 
the institution itself, or in attaching a moral stigma to what 
may be called informal wedlock. Nor do they help their 
case by accusing those who live together outside the marital 
bond of yielding to the lower passions. This is the case 
with those irregular and temporary connections which are 
often the accompaniment of an unhappy marriage, but a 
man and woman living faithfully together and bringing 
up their children properly can afford to despise such 
aspersions. Their disability is simply a legal and external 
one, owing to the state of human law which is supported 
by the clergy. Moral reforms are originated by the action 
of the higher, not the lower, nature, and their appeal is 
made to reason, justice and truth. No alteration of the 
law can of itself directly promote the growth of this ideal 
element, but the state of the law can and does hinder its 
development. It is a truism that law cannot alter human 
nature. Moral and intellectual training alone can do this. 
Religion is still a power in the land. It is still, as it has 
been called—“the metaphysic of the many.’’ Unfortu- 
nately the Church hinders, almost as much as she furthers, 
the real work of religion by identifying it with irrationality 
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and dogma. This is bad enough in the case of matters 
speculative and historical, but far worse in the region of 
morals and conduct, which more intimately concern life 
and action. 

That only the men and women best suited to each other 
should be united in matrimony is a practical ideal both for 
the state and the individual. It is best from a utilitarian 
standpoint, for the work of the nation can be better per- 
formed where there is no friction in the home. It is better 
for the production and training of children to be citizens in 
the state. It is better for the furtherance and develop- 
ment of the higher qualities in the individual. To keep 
two people in perpetual bondage, who have discovered their 
mistake in marrying, is certainly not calculated to further 
these great objects. How long will a matter, so important 
to the state and individual, be the only one in which a 
lifelong penalty is attached to a single mistake, to the 
detriment of both? 

It is the high idealist, who, in his dealings with women, is 
placed at the greatest disadvantage. It is the man of the 
world, with a large and varied experience, who can make 
the best choice in his own interests. Thus there is some 
truth in the saying that “A reformed rake makes the best 
husband.’’ Yet the idealist must be given but his one 
chance, and, thereafter, if, on failure of the first essay, he 
ventures on another in the only way left open to him, social 
ostracism awaits him and her whom he has chosen. It is 
true that, under certain circumstances, he can claim a 
divorce; but, such is the state of the law that, to do this, 
one or the other party must be guilty of unfaithfulness, or 
cruelty, or both. Thus the law puts a premium upon the 
baser passions, and public opinion does the same, for, if 
the rake’s marriage is a failure, he can console himself in 
the way he so well knows, and that the world will allow 
so long as he is content to treat his partner as a mistress and 
not as a wife. Can anything be more calculated, then, to 
depress, discourage and hamper the ideal than the state 
of the law and conventional opinion? Anyone, who is 
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not obsessed and blinded by the absolutism of moral dogma 
or the hard crust of convention, must allow that there is 
urgent need for some reform. 

Doubtless what is required is reform, not revolution. 
It is quite possible to make divorce so easy that marriage, 
as an institution, becomes practically obsolete, and the evils 
of this are obvious. 

Mankind advances through a series of actions and reac- 
tions. In the long run the movement is like that of the 
tide, a slow and orderly progress, but its most conspicuous 
feature are the forward bounds and regressions of its waves. 
The two tendencies are always present together simul- 
taneously. At times they are in equipoise, but more often 
one or the other is dominant. At the present moment, in 
the matter under consideration, reaction is in the ascendant, 
because the evils of the opposite extreme are very patent. 
The laxity of the divorce laws in some American states 
has given the reactionaries an excuse which they have not 
been slow to use in maintaining an attitude blankly nega- 
tive of all criticism or reform. 

Far be it from the writer to adopt the common fallacy 
that the truth lies between two extremes. For between 
absolutism and complete license there can be no middle 
course. They tend, in fact, to the same goal. Both are 
destructive of the ideal, the one deliberately, the other 
under the plea of defending it. With the last it has nothing 
in common, and only seeks to be delivered from the tram- 
mels which the other would impose upon its free action 
and growth. Its real friends must endeavour to accomplish 
its deliverance. There is no question of destroying insti- 
tutions, relaxation of morals, or concession to lower in- 
stincts, but of recognising outstanding facts with a view, 
not to make vice easier, but to give freer scope to high 
aims. 

In order to qualify for divorce, the parties should have 
proved by many years of separation that there is no longer 
anything in common between them, and also by years of 
steady cohabitation that they have really found their 
ideal and intend to keep to it. 
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From this point of view the latest proposition put for- 
ward for a Parliamentary bill is worthy of support: that 
complete separation for a certain term of years should in 
itself constitute a sufficient qualification for dissolution of 
marriage. One of the most important factors in the case 
is the length of time required. The scandal created, and 
the handle given to reactionaries, by the relaxation of the 
marriage laws in some American states, was due mainly to 
the frequency with which divorces were granted to the 
same people in a comparatively short time, and not only to 
the trivial reasons for which they could be obtained. 
Hence parties were divorced and married again several 
times within a short period, sometimes to their former 
partners. It is obvious that such a state of things renders 
the institution nugatory, and must seriously complicate 
legal questions as to status and property. A long pro- 
bationary period can alone ensure a stable choice. The 
law must not make it easy for mere caprice or fancy or 
baser feelings to seek their temporary satisfaction. Better 
than this would be the most rigorous conservatism, though 
it is to be feared that, in the long run, it would be equally 
destructive of the institution. 

Three years, the time suggested in the bill recently 
outlined,' seems too short a time. A longer period should 
elapse, both as some kind of penalty for the first error, and 
to ensure that the next alliance shall be entered into with 
greater circumspection. And the knowledge that a pro- 
bationary period of—say—ten years had to be faced, with 
its social disabilities, before freedom could be won in this 
way, would effectually hinder applications for divorce as 
the consequence of some temporary quarrel or misunder- 
standing, or the mere desire for change. Such a period 
would leave ample time for the legitimation of children 
born to the new union before they could feel the depriva- 
tion of social or legal status. 

Henry C. CoRRANCE. 

Hove, Sussex. 





1 Since these words were written, the bill has been thrown out by the vote of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England in the House of Lords. 
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THE PRESENT ConFtiict oF IpEats: A Study of the Philosophical 
Background of the War. By Ralph Barton Perry. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. Pp. xiii +549. 


As a “companion volume”’ to his Present Philosophical Tenden- 
cies, to quote his own description, Professor Perry has recently 
published this contribution to the literature of the war. His 
readers, it is true, are sure to wonder if the second book, thus 
said to be companionable with the first, would have taken its 
present form, had no war intervened. The war, however, did 
intervene and it has affected many companionships of things 
earlier and later. The war has disturbed the orderly going of 
men in other things besides the making of books. If, then, Pro- 
fessor Perry has wished to follow his work dealing with “‘tech- 
nicalities and fundamentals” by a work dealing with “the moral, 
emotional, political and religious implications,” his interested 
public is not going to complain; although two things have to be 
regretted. The companionship is not altogether successful. Yet, 
secondly, the war seems not to have been sufficiently advanced 
in 1918 to bring to his realism any real reconstruction. Nor 
is Professor Perry’s public going to complain that out of two 
fields of interest, the conflict of philosophical isms and the conflict 
of national traits, he has made one continuous if not very suc- 
cessfully unified book. Lacking somewhat in logical integrity 
and perspective, his book is still readable throughout, affording 
as it does useful and often stimulating surveys of those two fields 
—chapters I-XXV and XXVI-XXXV. His learning is con- 
siderable; his reading wide; and, best of all, he frequently shows 
insight and he has a style that, while often too didactic for a book, 
is also often vigorous and realistic; the latter at times even ‘‘to a 
degree.” 

In certain general remarks about the war Professor Perry 
shows how times have changed since he wrote or rather since he 
delivered these Mills Foundation lectures. In the later days of 
let-down, reaction, discouragement, would he still express him- 
self quite as follows? ‘The citizens of the British Empire and 
the fellow soldiers of the Allies are at this moment being so firmly 
cemented by the common cause which they are serving on the 
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soil of France that half the circumference of the earth can in the 
future no longer divide them” (p. 392). Again: ‘We went to 
war on a moral issue. I believe that is the case also with our 
allies, but with us, I think, there can be no question. We went 
to war deliberately; in a sense, and I thank God for it, we went 
out of our way to go to war.” Nowadays such exaltation is 
experiencing many rebuffs. Yet the meaning here is not that 
these ideal views should not be cultivated, but that they are now 
more difficult, being in defiance of many things quite extra- 
Teutonic. Germany is no longer the only foe of better things 
and fine purposes. 

Many readers, skipping the first series of chapters, may turn 
to the second because of its concern with topics of more popular 
interest. Doing so, whatever their loss, they will find much that 
is worth while. In his analysis of national characters, writing 
of German traits, of France, of Great Britain and of America, he 
has exhibited a good deal of discrimination and appreciation. 
Perhaps the treatment of the German is the best of these analyses, 
coming nearer to some originality than any of the others; but the 
clear reiteration of common truths, for example, about the 
“American tradition and ideal’ will well repay reading. With 
our “buoyant and sanguine temper,” our “belief in a fortunate 
destiny,” our “spirit of equality,” our “ideal of social democracy,”’ 
we have no need of foreseeing even out of the present unrest 
“revolution or even grave disorder,’ although ‘far-reaching 
changes’’ must of course be expected (p. 530-539). 

But the first and larger part of this two-in-one volume is given 
to the important philosophical isms of the present time. These 
and many of their interesting retinue and with them all many 
men, Kant, Spencer, Darwin, Nietzsche and Bergson among many 
more, are marshalled before the reader. Marshalled fairly 
well, too; yet, on the whole, presenting an array more divert- 
ing than convincing. To what does it come? At least for 
any one not a “new realist’”’ the array and the arrangement seem 
somewhat perverted. The introduction, it is true, announces a 
definite order, the same in fact as that of the earlier Present 
Philosophical Tendencies, but at least one reader’s impression is 
rather of a sequence, interesting in its details, than of a plan 
which as it is worked out really accomplishes something at the 
finish. Naturalism, idealism, pragmatism and realism are of 
course isms of the time and in this order they do make an inter- 
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esting series of chapters, or groups of chapters; but Professor 
Perry himself says that he has become “less and less confident”’ 
of their being coordinate and certainly they are not coordinate. 
So why treat naturalism and idealism, that is, scientificism or the 
cult of reason and idealism, the ‘“‘champion of moral and religious 
faith,’ as the two great opponents, and then, turning to the 
others, on the whole as if they were coordinate, fail in any satis- 
factory and candid way to connect them with the great issue of 
the first two? 

Pragmatism and realism are both, the latter surely no less than 
the former, the honest offspring of naturalism or scientificism. 
Pragmatism is so largely biologism. It shows the influence of 
evolution, regarding consciousness, knowledge, belief, as a vital 
function, a device in life’s economy of adaptation, whose value is 
determined only by its service; while realism is another, a some- 
what later and especially a skilfully philosophized or sublimated 
achievement of scientificism. Realism, which Perry boasts as 
“‘theoretical’’ rather than, like pragmatism, “ practical,’’ would 
replace biologism with a subtle but still discoverable psychologism, 
psychology simply being the latest of the sciences to captivate 
philosophy. Does not the new realist say that ‘consciousness 
is homogeneous and interactive with its environment” (p. 379), 
that “‘consciousness differs from bodies very much as one bodily 
system differs from another,” being “capable both of affecting 
and being affected by them’”’ (p. 377), and that “‘spirit is one of 
the many kinds of things that may be found by any observer in 
the same field of observable experience with mountains, rivers 
and stars?” (p. 377-8). Could scientificism or specifically psy- 
chologism have greater triumph than this? The rule of that 
homogeneity, it should be realized, is a poor rule if it does not work 
both ways. Realism indeed on these terms quite outdoes pan- 
psychism! Idealism were almost as suitable a name for it as 
realism. Merely to have made the conscious self so real, so indi- 
vidual and at the same time so candidly organic to the natural 
environment is a notable thing, the acme of performance; but it 
does not justify just realism however “new.” 

So long as philosophy was captive or handmaid, not of psy- 
chology, but of theology (middle ages), mechanics (seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries) or biology (nineteenth century), man 
was regarded as being and living with reference to something at 
one remove or another non-human and so was, as it were, between 
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the ideal and the real as two abstractions incongruous at once 
with each other and with him. Idealism, too, and realism were 
easily distinguished and were in real opposition, either being 
incapable of mingling unreservedly with the other. But in 
recent times psychology, at last bringing man to himself, bringing 
him and his experience together, has gone far to remove both the 
abstractness and the incongruity, revealing man and nature, the 
ideal and the real, as interactively one, as even homogeneous 
either with the other. Whence, while one’s philosophy may or 
indeed must be realistic, it can not be an anti-idealistic realism 
without being still abstract, partisan and untimely. When 
Perry, patting his approved new realism on the back, says that 
it is ‘individualistic, democratic and humanitarian in its ethics,” 
that it is “theistic and melioristic in its religion,’ and that it 
“distinguishes the good from the evil, and seeks to promote it 
not with a sense of assured triumph but rather with the confidence 
that springs from resolution,” he shows himself at least willing to 
be a new idealist as well as, what he is so avowedly, a new realist. 

But why should he prejudice the best meaning of the day’s 
thinking and feeling by his partisan name? Or why should he 
be so blind to his new realism, if merely realism, being only the 
latest thing in scientificism. The agnile ideal may not thus lie 
down within the leonine real! Far better, if values must be taken 
as facts (p. 376) or if consciousness be indeed only “one kind of 
thing among many”’ (p. 376), to talk of a natural and immediate 
dualism. An immediate and empirical dualism would offer none 
of the difficulties of a metaphysical dualism and would also escape 
the one-sidedness of either of the abstractions. Even at cost of 
his realism, then, can not Professor Perry agree, is it not his own 
actual purpose only carried to its finish, that in these times 
thinking and feeling and willing must avoid, not some, but all 
abstractions? 

“Natural and immediate dualism”’ may suggest an intellectual 
impossibility, but it somehow does report the philosophical fact 
of the time, as no partisan philosophy can. Life today, since the 
war more obviously and assertively than ever, is a close, immedi- 
ate conflict of the real and the ideal; either being immediate in 
life and experience; life itself being, as not before, a personal and 
natural affair. Either ideal or real is become only “one kind of 
thing among many,” whether spirits or stars. — 

AtFrrReD H. Luioyp. 
University of Michigan. 
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Strrire oF SYSTEMS AND PropuctTivE Dvuatity: An Essay in Phi- 
losophy. By Wilmon Henry Sheldon. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1918. Pp. x, 534. 


The aim of this work is to discover an ultimate metaphysica- 
principle which shall provide a plan for a general map of the unil 
verse, and shall be actually useful when applied to concrete 
problems. The author is not deterred by the failure of so many 
and so diverse previous attempts to construct a definitive meta- 
physics; indeed he would make the principle revealed by these 
failures itself the basis of his own metaphysics. 

The greater part of the book is, therefore, given to a detailed 
critical examination of the principal metaphysical tendencies 
manifested in the history of philosophy, especially of recent phi- 
losophy. While the systems examined are arranged ingeniously 
in correlative pairs, on successive levels, the discussion of them 
is reasonably objective, scholarly, acute, and most illuminating. 
It is beyond the scope of this review to outline these more histor- 
ical chapters; but it ought to be said that they well repay reading, 
and that to many readers they may prove to be the most valuable 
part of the book. 

To the author, however, they are significant only as steps on 
the way in the long search for a metaphysics. Each previous 
system in turn appears to have suffered from a defect of exclu- 
siveness. Each has occupied a legitimate view point, and in so 
far has been true enough; but at some critical place in the system 
it has failed to take into account a correlative and equally legiti- 
mate viewpoint. This “strife of systems” exhibits a dialectic 
from which emerges the principle of ‘‘ productive dualism.”’ No 
statement of this principle is perhaps quite fair which lacks the 
force of the whole argument behind it. Put briefly, it may be 
stated as the harmonization of internal and external relations. 
Every entity, when seen in the two-foldness of its external and 

internal relations,—and this is the purely empirical and common 
sense way of considering any object whatever,—proves to be 
productive of further aspects of the entity and of genuine under- 
standing of reality. This is the last induction, the highest prin- 
ciple of knowledge, and represents an essential character of all 
reality. Professor Sheldon believes that he has here escaped 
vicious a priorism, and has secured a principle transcending the 
mere strife of other systems, and capable of actually useful appli- 
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cation to the details furnished by empirical inquiry in every 
special field of investigation. 

Criticism of the thesis is embarrassed by the very richness of 
the author’s historical approach. From whatever position one 
would attack it, one finds oneself already met and disposed of at 
some point in the strife of systems whose dialectic gives this very 
metaphysics. Even if one deny the possibility or the worth of 
any metaphysics at all, one finds that this denial has been already 
utilized along the way. The system, in other words, is ingenious 
and many-sided. 

And the principle in which it emerges is undoubtedly true. But 
it seems to the reviewer to be irrelevant. Applicable every- 
where, how can it be fruitfully applied anywhere? Explaining 
everything equally, does it explain anything infact? The author, 
indeed, protests beforehand against this criticism, and expounds 
with skill certain illustrations of the useful application of his 
principle both in the physical and in the social sciences. These 
ought of course to be met on their merits. The reviewer can only 
testify that the significance attributed to the principles seems to 
him to arise, especially in the social field, entirely out of the 
special subject matter, and would have had exactly the same fer- 
tility without any reference to a metaphysical basis. 

Indeed the strife of systems seems to be due to a similar defect, 
the failure to use distinctions within the limits of their relevance. 
The author sees in their strife a dialectic which leads him meta- 
physically beyond them. May it nct be truer to see in these 
endless controversies the evidence that men of diverse interests, 
experience, and insights, having formulated concepts by which 
they might interpret and further these, have then carried their 
concepts beyond the point where their application could have 
genuine meaning? The author’s fine critical discussions could, it 
would seem, by a very little turn be given this direction, with a 
different metaphysical result. 

Professor Sheldon expresses the hope that he may be able to 
give much more extended applications of his principle in these 
and other fields. Such discussions by him are to be welcomed; 
whether metaphysically convincing or not, they are sure to be 
enlightening. And if they do prove convincing, such an issue 
would be of fundamental importance for the moralist. Into the 
field of ethics, if Sheldon is right, an independent principle can 
be brought which will help us to construe the subject matter in 
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this field. This would furnish a metaphysical contribution to 
ethical judgments. His work is at least a serious attempt to 
justify such a contribution. 
J. F. CRawrorp. 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


THE MEANING oF NaTIONAL Guitps. By C. E. Bechhofer 
and M. B. Reckitt. London: Cecil Palmer and Hayward, 
1918. Pp. 452. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book continues the argument in favour of National 
Guilds which began about five years ago and of which the most 
recent exposition was given in Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s book, Self- 
government in Industry. Mr. Bechhofer and Mr. Reckitt aim at 
explaining first the fundamental principle underlying the Guild 
idea. It is that the wage-system is a form of slavery and that 
control by the workers over the circumstances of their working 
life is the only true freedom. Further, this Guild idea involves 
a criticism of social and economic organisation from the point of 
view of the producer, wherever the earlier forms of Socialism 
appear not to have emphasised the need of liberty for producers. 
One of the most effective arguments of the supporters of National 
Guilds is that human labour is always an employer of the instru- 
ments of production and should, therefore, never be regarded as 
one among these instruments. The distinction between employer 
and employed should, then, be abolished and each worker, whether 
in manual labour or in brain labour, should be recognised as part 
of an economic group which may be called a guild. 

In the book under notice here, the position of the middle 
classes is analysed and it is shown that they have no real com- 
munity of interest with the capital-owning classes. The authors 
then proceed to discuss Trade Unionism, on which the Guilds 
they advocate must be founded. A chapter on ‘The Mirage of 
Reconstruction” contains a condemnation of sentimental good- 
will. The proposals of the Whitley Committee are severely 
criticised. The argument then shows the nature and functions of 
the Guilds and their relation to the State. The distinction be- 
tween Syndicalism and this newer school of thought is well 
rendered; and the book ends with an emphatic repetition of the 
belief in the social destiny of labour. The whole argument is 
valuable; and the authors have added considerably to the devel- 
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opment of the idea of National Guilds. But we can hardly 
separate their work from that of the small group whose works 
they continually quote. It seems clear that the idea of National 
Guilds is the only vigorous and original contribution to political, 
economic and social theory during the past ten years. We can- 
not yet estimate its effect; but already it is more than “‘a school.” 
The practical effect on Trade Unionism in England is already 
beginning to be seen. 

Apart, however, from the substance of the argument, we may 
find much to criticise in the manner of its presentation. Too 
much attention is given by the writers on National Guilds to the 
various individuals or schools of thought with whom they disa- 
gree on minor points. The disagreement between the contrib- 
utors to the New Age, for example, leaves the rest of the world 
entirely cold: and it would perhaps be well if the writers on 
National Guilds would distinguish between the great names in the 
history of thought and modern schoolboys who write to the papers. 
There is a feeling, which the reader cannot escape, that the writ- 
ers of such books as we now have under review live in a very 


small world. 
C. Do B 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Roaps To Freepom: Socialism, Anarchism and Syndicalism. By Bert- 
rand Russell. London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1918. Pp. 213. 
Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell summarises the history of the three ‘roads to 
Freedom, ”’ Socialism, Anarchism and Syndicalism ; and extracts the essence 
of these three movements. His opinion is that pure Anarchism—which 
is op to every kind of forcible government—is for the present im- 
possible, and would not survive more than a year or two were it adopted. 
His personal sympathies are with guild socialism which advocates a system 
of federalism among trades for reasons similar to those which have recom- 
mended federalism among nations, but which has at present a small party 
of supporters. Besides the analysis of the three movements (chapters 
i-ii), Mr. Russell deals with ‘the world as it could be made” in the manner 
of the Free Man’s Worship, and also gives (p. 193 and ff.) a brief survey of 
his Utopia. 

Education should, he thinks, be compulsory up to the age of sixteen or 
perhaps longer; after that it should be continued or not at the option of the 
pupil, but remain free (for those who desire it) up to at least the age of 
twenty-one. When education is finished, no one should be compelled to 
work, and those who choose not to work should receive a bare livelihood 
and be left completely free. The whole community, he believes, could be 
kept in comfort by means of four hours’ work a day on the part of the great 
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majority who will not choose idleness, and payment will be made for 
willingness to work, not only for work actually performed; government and 
law will be reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. Russell seems to rely upon a general willingness to work for about 
four hours a day, which, on Prince Kropotkin’s theory, would be all that 
is needful to provide the necessaries of life for everyone. It is possible that 
this willingness is not so general as he imagines and that the recipients of 
what he calls the vagabond’s wage would be more numerous than he bar- 
gains for. It will be noted that Mr. Russell’s ideal is essentially that of 
Kropotkin. 

Among minor defects are passages such as that on magistrates, where 
it is said that ‘‘the pleasures of vindictiveness and Moral superiority are 
so great that there is no difficulty in finding elderly gentlemen who are 
willing, without pay, to send helpless wretches to the torture of prison,” 
and an index in which the entries “ants” and “button hooks” find place. 

M. J. 

London, England. 


LABOUR IN THE COMMONWEALTH. By G. H. D. Cole, M.A. London: 
Headley Bros., Ltd., 1919. Pp. 223. Price, 5s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Cole’s book is a restatement of the humanity of labour; a rescue of 
labour from the dismal penumbra of abstractions which have prevailed 
in industrial theory since the Industrial Revolution of the last century. 
“Labour,” which the economists have loved to contrast with “capital,” 
is an abstraction, he believes which has vitiated thinking and perverted 
economic science from its proper function. Mr. Cole, therefore, who is one 
of the few members of the English intelligenzia who have gained the full 
confidence of the labour party, writes not of abstract labour as a “thing”’ 
but of individual men and women forming the majority of the people in 
any commonwealth; and gives us his personel theory of labour’s place in 
the commonwealth and what labour and the labour movement are like 
This theory is that labour should have control in the industrial sphere. 

E. F. 


OvuTLINEs oF SociaL PuiLosopuy. By J. 8. Mackenzie, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Philosophy in University College, 
Cardiff. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1918. Pp. 280. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume forms No. 52 in the series of monographs by writers con- 
nected with the London School of Economics. In his preface Dr. Mac- 
kenzie suggests that it may be regarded as taking the place of his well- 
known Introduction to Social Philosophy which has long been out of print. 

In its concern with existing social institutions the present volume exem- 
plifies the tendency of ‘‘political philosophy” to become “‘political science.” 
It is easy to see how this tendency has come to be. The earlier Hegelian 
“philosophy of politics” sought to exhibit an ideal society whose nature 
was determined by the structure of reality asa whole. It was not a study 
of existing society, and hence (as Dr. McTaggart clearly showed) could not 
legitimately give any guidance in social action. It is not surprising that 
Hegelians (following Hegel himself) should refuse to rest content with 
the construction of “imaginary commonwealths’’; but they must be willing 
to accept the consequences of their descent into the workaday world. 
Dr. Bosanquet’s complaint that his critics fasten on the defects of states 
which belong to them “not in so far as they are states, but in so far as they 
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are not states” amounts to a claim for protection from factual criticism 
which can only be granted in return for acknowledgment of the impotence 
of idealistic theories in the field of actual fact. The evil results which 
follow from taking what is determined of an ideal state as referring to 
existing states needs no elaboration nowadays; and wider recognition of 
them has been followed by a limiting of the idealising—without, however, 
a complete breaking away from it. Thus we reach, as in this book, a 
watery mixture of philosophy and science without the rationality of the 
one or the sturdy empiricism of the other; and concepts like the General 
Will appear in hybrid shape as neither ideal nor natural. 

It would be unfair not to add that Dr. Mackenzie’s impartial account of, 
and many references to, modern work on the subject renders his book very 
valuable to the student. 

A. E. Heatu. 


Economic StaTesMANsHIP. By J. Ellis Barker. London: John Murray, 
1918. Pp. x, 408. Price, 15s. net. 


Mr. Barker’s study is a statesmanlike survey of the pressing economic 
problems of the near future; and an indictment of the policy of laissez 
faire, or drift, in economic matters. “At last,” he writes, “it has become 
clear even to the most narrow-minded individualists that nation-wide 
co-operation, the harmonised and ordered effort of all the citizens for the 
furtherance of the common good, is a more potent factor for ensuring the 
national welfare than unfettered competition, an internecine war of all 
against all, the bellum omnium contra omnes of Thomas Hobbes.” 

To this individualism England has been disposed by temperament and 
the plain lesson of the profit and loss account, resulting from the English 
neglect of her iron ed steel industry, her relatively low industrial and 
agricultural productivity, which has been little heeded. It is, as Mr. 
Barker shows, necessary to follow the lead of America; for the American 
production per worker in manufacturing, mining, transport and agriculture 
is three times as great as the British. And this trebled production showed 
treble the income of masters and workmen, and incidentally raised the 
peoples’ standard of life, thus solving many of the pressing economic and 
social problems of democracy. Mr. Barker advocates reform of transport 
(chapter iii) and education (chapter vi), and the abolition of the systematic 
restriction of British Workers’ labour, to which the men and their rep- 
resentatives are still wedded. As a result of Americanisation of British 
industries, the old drudgery, dirt and poverty and ignorance of the working 
classes will disappear. There is a remarkably good analytical index. 


M. R. 
London. 


THe PHILOSOPHY OF RABINDRANATH TaGorRE. By S. Radhakrishnan. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. xii, 294. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


This book is an attempt to state and interpret the philosophy of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, who is in Professor Radhakrishnan’s opinion the 
veritable voice of India. ‘In his work, India finds the lost word she was 
seeking. His idealism is a true child of India’s own past and his philosophy 
is thoroughly indian both in origin and development” (p. 3). He has, 
therefore, little sympathy with certain western critics, among them the 
writer of an article in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics of April, 
1916, who hold that Tagore has freely borrowed from Christian and 
western teaching. The earlier part of the book is concerned with setting 
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out, by almost too copious quotations from Tagore’s work, the philosophy 
which informs them, and has the disadvantage of any systematic : 
of the implied ideas in a work of art. What, however, gives the book both 
deep force and interest is the account of Tagore’s views about Nationalism 
in the East and West, in chapters ii and v, which should be read by all 
lovers of India. It is instinct with Tagore’s own intense naturalism. 

“It is a sign that God has not lost all hope of India,” writes the profes- 
sor, “that Rabindranath is born in this age.” He is the authentic voice 
of the Indian community, the warning voice of a prophet warning his 
people to pursue the path of spirit and relinquish that of matter; and to 
cease the mistaken assimilation of western education. His point is that 
the national culture dwindles, its soul is subdued, and that all that makes a 
nation great is inevitably melting away. It is the yoke of the mind, the 
disease of the soul he points his finger at and tells India that it ails. As 

remedies, Tagore is a modernist, opposing the caste system (p. 
180), but even more important is his attitude towards the economic 
troubles of industrialism that are pressing for solution in the East as well 
as in the West, and his conviction of the necessity of self-government for 


India. 
M. J. 


London, England. 


Tue Rep Cap on THE Cross. By Richard Roberts. London: Headley 
Bros., 1918. Pp. 127. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Roberts is a disciple of Lammenais and owes a good deal more to 
him than the title of his book, which is borrowed from a brilliant descrip- 
tion of that great preacher’s Paroles d’un Croyant. The aim of the book 
is specific. It assumes that the dominating fact of the moment is the 
proletarian rising which had its origin in Russia: “ Russia has lighted a light 
and set up a beacon which will be the rallying point for the workers of the 
whole world”—a prediction which no one will deny at the present time, 
when wild fires are lit in various countries of Europe from the Bolshevik 
torch. The new socialism that will emerge will be not the Marxian 
Socialism, but a socialism touched with a new spirit, “the generous dream 
of a comparative commonwealth,” and what has to be reckoned with is 
not a formula or a doctrine, but an idealism and a religion. While limiting 
himself to the spiritual and moral conditions of the new society he foresees, 
Mr. Roberts believes, with a well-known group of thinkers, that its eco- 
nomic framework must take some such shape as that described by the 


advocates of National Guilds. 
M. J. 


Tue Bucut or Kuitur. By G. Hamilton MacLeod. London & Edin- 
burgh: Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. xviii, 238. 
Price, 5s. net. 

Mr. MacLeod’s book is an indictment of a nation. “We are told,” he 
writes, ‘that there are good as well as bad among the Huns. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that there is truth in that statement.” He does not find 
it difficult to believe in the story current as to the German post mortem 
employment of its cannon fodder. To most people actual records of 
German frightfulness give rise to more than an expression of disgust, even 
though it occupies more than two hundred pages. 

M. J. 
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Can Manginp Survive. By Morrison I. Swift. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company, 1919. Pp. 201. Price, $1.50 net. 


If any one wishes his black painted black without any white or even gray, 
he will find it here. The process of human evolution in Swift’s view has been 
unqualifiedly bad. ‘The chief part of human energy has been spent in 
mutual repression and defeat.’’ Evolved human nature may be defined 
as ‘‘the organized enmity of all men for one another tending to the suicide 
of the human race.” “An artificial selection of cunning, unscrupulous 
brains’ has been at work; man now regards it as a basic truth “that one 
man has a right to live on another.” This is the “ultimate tribunal and 
determinant of human morality and behavior.” The Hebrew choice to 
renounce the world has been one outcome. Intelligence has been systemat- 
ically destroyed or repressed. The elders and all the institutions of 
repressive education compress children into the stunted deforming moulds 
of their parents, whereas the animal races have been preserved by their 
incapacity to educate their posterity. Education extenuates and justifies 
the world’s present infamous condition instead of boldly facing it and aid- 
ing in its reform. The German effort on the one hand, the Bolsheviki 
on the other, have equally expressed the civilization-logic of man-live-on- 
man. Mankind can survive only by creating a new order of things in 
which they are slaves neither to the desire for riches nor to the rich. 

d. H. FT. 


We Moperns: Enigmas AND GuEssEs. By Edward Moore. London: 

G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1918. Pp. 247. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 

“The reader will look in vain in this book for a system. But he will 
find there an attitude,” according to the preface; and detached pensées 
upon Original Sin, Love, the Tragic View and Myth. The attitude and 
the style owe not a little to Nietzsche, who, with all his qualities, is a 


dangerous model. “We all know what the weak have suffered from the 
strong; but who shall compute what the strong have suffered from the 
weak” is in the full Nietzschean manner, as are also the deliberately frag- 
mentary statements of Mr. Moore’s various positions or “attitudes.” 
When Mr. Moore states that in Greece there was no “bad conscience” 
in our sense, he does not look sufficiently close into Greek tragedy. 


James Hinton: A Sxetcu. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. With a preface 
by Havelock Ellis. Illustrated. London: Stanley Paul & Co., 1918. 
Pp. XIX, 315. Price, 10s. net. 


The personality and message of James Hinton were neither understood 
nor valued in his lifetime, and this book is a carefully documented criti- 
cism of one pioneer by another, and bears the hallmark of Edith Ellis’s 
work, namely, strong authentic emotion and independence of traditional 
standards. Unfortunately, the two first chapters were written later than 
the main portion of the work, and when fatal illness had somewhat im- 
paired her mental power. But the main part is a comprehensive, sym- 
pathetic yet shrewdly critical presentation of the core of Hinton’s later 
work, including his a of genius, as a psychic faculty, wholly dis- 
tinct from specialised ability or moral force, his views on nature, and on 
the actual and ideal relationships between men and women. Mrs, Ellis 
does full justice to the insight and candor of Hinton’s attack on prostitu- 
tion and on legal marriage as at present constituted. At the same time, 
she points out that his ideal polygamy is always polygynous, never polyan- 
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drous: ‘“‘he forgot to emphasize the important point in modern life that 
po 


what applies to man, applies to woman.” He erred, too,—and fundamen- 
tally—in ignoring the need for entire economic independence of the sexual 
relationship. 

“An interrogative fever is often his substitute for rational thinking. At 
times, a schoolmaster’s or a cle an’s dogmatism seems to clash with 
the insight of a seer.’’ Nevertheless, with all the incompleteness and bias 
of Hinton’s revolt and plea for a new order, his interpreter makes us feel 
how finely true itis. In her own words: “If we all wait for a miracle to pave 
the way toward equality and experiment, we shall remain where we are. 
The forerunner sees and dares—the conventionalist sees and shrinks.” 

F. W. Sre.tia Browne. 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION: AN ATreMpT TO DEFINE THE CHARACTER 
AND TREND OF THE Cosmic Process. By The Rt. Rev. J. E. Mercer. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1917. Pp. 324. 
Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a treatise, in popular form, on what used to be called “natural 
theology.” Dr. Mercer attempts to show that we can trace Will, Con- 
sciousness, Purpose and Reason in the Cosmos at large. He keeps ‘‘as 
far as may be to the direct deliverances of experience,’ avoiding what he 
calls transcendental subtleties. He gives great weight to scientific con- 
cepts, especially the later development of the idea of evolution. Matter 
and Energy are discussed; and the conclusions are that the usual beliefs of 
liberal-minded Christians are correct. It must be confessed that it appears 
from the whole book that the conclusions have preceded the evidence in 
the author’s mind; but this is no great evil, if the evidence is adequate. To 
show ground for accepting or for rejecting Dr. Mercer’s evidence would 
be a long task; but whether or not the book is a contribution to philo- 
sophic knowledge it is at least valuable in showing how the devout church- 
man looks at the problems implied in the traditional religious beliefs. 
Science is no longer anathema and all the concepts which were once 
regarded as subversive of true religion are now used as its supports. Even 
the history of religion is used to show the absolute correctness of the relig- 
ious beliefs current among Western nations. s 

> DD. B: 


A Nor Impossiste Rewicion. By Silvanus P. Thompson. London: 
John Lane. New York: John Lane Co., 1918. Pp. xvii, 335. Price, 
6s. net. 


This book is the earnest attack by a religious scientific man not upon 
religion (which was evidently to him the most important thing in life), 
but upon theology, the ossification of religion by the churches. Dr. 
Silvanus Thompson was at the time of his death in 1916 at work upon the 
presentment of his own simple and spiritual Christianity, and though he 
did not live to finish and revise those chapters they are essentially complete. 
It is not for nothing that he was, as he tells us, “born into a family of 
simple-minded, intensely devout, educated Evangelical Christians’; this 
strain persists, and even though he was “driven towards agnosticism by 
the pretentious clerics and their bigotry towards science” he cannot 
adopt a Laodicean attitude. 

The keynote of the book is therefore ‘woe unto you, theologians and 
bigots, perverting the good news,” and this animus, justifiable as it is, 
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leads the critic of theologians into an occasional crudity, as when he ad- 
vances, when attacking the dogma of the virgin birth that “the phenome- 
non of virgin (asexual) birth is by no means unknown in science. The 
aphis, or green plant louse i is parthenogenetic, yet no one dreams of think- 
ing it a sacred insect 

He gives us instead of the religion of orthodoxy a revalued religion, 
without theology or obscurantism; and this is simply the following of the 
man Christ. The book is, in its way, as sincerely t the result of the religious 
spirit as the Imitation. 

M. W. 


THe PxuitosopHy oF Mr. B*rrr*np R*ss*tu: With an Appendix of 
Leading Passages from Certain Other Works. Edited by Philip E. B. 
Jourdain. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; Chicago. The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1918. Pp. 96. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book, with its significant motto from Through the Looking-Glass, 
“Even a joke should have some meaning,” belongs to a rare class, that of 

jeux d’esprit. It purports to be the fragmentary papers of a Mr. B*rtr*nd 
Rese", who, following the advice of Mr. William James, “got into touch 
with reality,” and in July, 1911, was torn to pieces by anti-suffragists. No 
one, not even a reviewer, has taken this fable seriously; and the book has 
been recognised as a close, ——- but critical appreciation of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s philosophical writings. As a study of Mr. Russell’s 
literary phases it would be difficult to improve upon the passage in the 
“Editor’s Note,” where it is stated that ‘the fictitious Mr. R*ss*ll’s liter- 
ary style fortunately reminds us more of Mr. Russell’s later clear and 
charming subtleties than his earlier brilliant, and no less subtle obscurities.” 

It is an open secret that Mr. Russell was advised by William James to 
“get into touch with reality,”—an injunction which he has carried out in 
the years of war. Many traces of Mr. Russell’s letters and conversation 
are to be found, as for instance his opinion of Gedankenexperimente and 
Evolutionary Ethics (p. 88). The imaginary Mr. R*ss*ll is used as an 
ideal Mr. Russell, possessing superior logical rigour, who would not have 
fallen into the error of obtaining a conclusion by means of one of those 
vicious circle fallacies to which Mr. Russell has drawn attention, whereas 
the real Mr. Russell concluded a review of Bergson’s book on Laughter 
with the reflection that “it would seem impossible to find any such formula 
as M. Bergson seeks. Every formula treats what is living as if it were 
mechanical, and is, therefore, by his own rule a fitting object of laughter” 
(p. 87). But, for one palpable hit at Mr. Russell, there were a dozen at 
other eminent persons; such as Schoenflies (p. 77), ‘the Cambridge mathe- 
maticians (pp. 42, and 163), the Pragmatists (p. 32)—whose theory that 
truth is belief that works well is criticised as being far more difficult to 
apply than the Bellman’s in The Hunting of the Snark and gives results 
just as insecure, Dr. Schiller and Mr. G. K. Chesterton (p. 41), and finally 
Herbert Spencer—whose doctrine of the Unknowable gives an opportunity 
(pp. 70-71) for a very amusing analysis and illustration. After Mr. Rus- 
sell, this brilliant book owes its largest debt to the works of Lewis Carroll 
and the leading significant passages in his books are conveniently arran 
for reference in the appendix, where, among the number of works referred 
to, Lewis Carroll’s name appears side by side with those of Frege and Mach. 
Lewis Carroll’s latent subtleties are carefully hidden away in pleasant 
fables and obvious humours, and it was left for the fictitious Mr. R*ss*ll to 
point out (p. 22) the distinction made by the White Knight between sign 
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and signification (Appendix G) and the nominalism of the Hatter (p. 24 
and Appendix H). 

It is difficult to give a fair idea of this amusing book without large quota- 
tions. As an example of the method, the note on Gedankenerperimente 
may be taken as a sample. “These experiments,” Mr. R*ss*ll writes (p. 
88), “upon which so much weight has been laid by Mach and Heymans, 
had already been investigated by the White Queen, who, however, seems 
to have perceived that the results of such experiments are not always 
logically valid. The psychological founding of logic appears to be not 
without analogy with the surprising method of advocates of evolutionary 
ethics, who expect to discover what is good by enquiring what cannibals 
have thought good. I sometimes feel inclined to apply the historical 
method to the multiplication table. I should make a statistical inquiry 
among school-children before their pristine wisdom had been biassed by 
teachers. I should put down their answers as to what 6 times 9 amounts 
to; I should work out the average of their answers to six places of decimals; 
and should then decide that, at the present stage of human development, 
this average is the value of 6 times 9.” 

No reader should miss the gentle but pointed sarcasms on what may be 
described as “the @ priori historical method” of Mr. Russell (p. 12), on 
certain politicians (p. 17), on Dr. G. E. Moore’s use of the principle of 
identity in ethics (p. 19), on dignity (p. 43), on mortality (pp. 48-52), and 
on a slip (noted in the editor’s note, p. 81) made by Mr. Russell into an 
almost elementary form of humour. 

The book should be carefully read, and, by a careful reader, it will be 
found to be no unworthy successor to the Alices, though not like the Alices, 
meat for babes. — 


London, England. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE MYSTICAL AND THE SENSIBLE WORLDS. 
By Herbert N. G. Newlyn. London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1918. 
Pp. 128. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Newlyn, in his book, gives the “existence of a wide-spread and deep 
desire implanted in the human mind” as a reason for the “ Experience that 
is its object must indeed be a Reality.” There is an appendix of evidences 
of super-phenomenal experiences from various sources. — 


Tue Leacue or Nations. By L. Oppenheim. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1919. Pp. xii, 84. Price, 6s. net. 


Professor Oppenheim has collected in this volume three lectures upon 
the history of and problems associated with the League of Nations, in 
which he is a firm believer. He is of opinion that after the map of Europe 
has been redrawn by the Peace Congress, the third conference ought to 
assemble at the Hague for the purpose of establishing the league. Profes- 
sional international lawyers have not abandoned their belief in the value 
of the work of the Hague Conferences, in spite of the conduct of the present 
war, and he looks forward to the conferences of the future as a permanent 
organ of the League of Nations for the provision of international law—a 
very wide field, for international law in its present state is in many points 
both controversial and incomplete. Professor Oppenheim suggests (pp. 
65 and seg.) a reasonable expedient for solving the problem of the setting 
up and manning of the international courts of the future. ee 
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EvoLuTion IN Curistian Doctrine. By Percy Gardner. (The Crown 
Theological Library.) London: Williams & Norgate, 1918. Pp. xviii, 
241. Price 5s. net. 


Professor Gardner, the Oxford archaeologist, has produced as a parergon 
a little review of Christian doctrine in the spirit of Broad Church Anglican- 
ism, or, as he chooses to call it, Modernism. He attacks the cataclysmic 
view of Christianity, and yet admits in the end that “if evolutionary views 
in religion led directly to a necessarian and quasi-materialist view of the 
universe, excluding from it all exercise of divine providence and direction,” 
then he for one would prefer, at any intellectual sacrifice, to adhere to the 
miraculous and cataclysmic outlook. He gives some shrewd thrusts at the 
Anglican Church in its relation to the proletariat (p. 240). ~ 


Re.icious Reaurry: A Boox ror Men. By A. E. J. Rawlinson, with a 
preface by the Bishop of Lichfield. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1918. Pp. xi, 183. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Rawlinson writes as a plain man for plain men, and his book, which 
is a text-book of the faith and practice of the Anglican Church, is both 
pleasant and candid. In the first part he discusses the Christian faith 
persuasively from the critical Modernist point of view. In the second part 
he deals with problems of Christian Ethics, as they appear to-day. He 
has some very plain speaking about the artificial restriction of parentage 
and the weakness of the Church in respect of its dealings with labor and 
the present war. He regrets that the Church, in so far as she has been 
represented by her clergy, has been “too anxious to be identified with a 
merely jingo patriotism, to exercise any very appreciable influence in re- 
straint of unchristian passions.” It is a symptom of life in the Church to 
note Mr. Rawlinson’s enthusiasm for the new Education Bill, and his ap- 
preciation of the spirit of idealism and world-wide brotherhood by which 
the labor movement is inspired. " 

. B. 





Tae Worip Resuitt. By Walter Walsh, D.D. London: G. Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 96. Price 2/6 net. 
A statement of his views by the leader of the free religious movement 
towards world religion and world brotherhood. 


N. C. 











CHRISTIANITY AND IMMorRTALITY. By Vernon F.Storr. London: Long- 


mans, Green & Co., 1918. Pp. x, 195. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, which is an expansion of Canon Storr’s lectures given in 1916, 
is, like the recent symposium on immortality edited by Canon Streeter, 
occupied with the necessity of a restatement of the belief in a future life. 
The defence is familiar; that the evidence in favor of human survival is 
cumulative, consisting of a number of converging lines of argument which, 
taken in their totality, provide a satisfactory foundation for a reasonable 
faith; but the treatment is fresh and arresting throughout. Among points 
to be noticed is the theory of the post-Resurrection appearances of Christ, 
based on a paper by the Rev. R. Vaughan in the Church Quarterly Review, 
January, 1916, to which Canon Storr gives due prominence. ~~ 
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Past AND Future. By “Jason.” London: Chatto & Windus, 1918. 
Pp. xii, 192. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“Jason’s” examination of certain aspects of English industrial life dur- 
ing the present crisis is a most effective and vivid appeal. Its leading idea 
is the necessity of accommodating the industrial system to the needs of hu- 
man nature, and the demands of human will, and it expresses the sympa- 
thetic and enlightened modern attitude towards labor and its followers. 
Though the book does not lay down a definite program, it emphasizes the 
new schemes outlined by the Whitley reports in relation to industrial coun- 
cils, which are among the most far-reaching of recent contributions to in- 
dustrial problems. Apart from the operation of the Whitley councils, 
“Jason’’ appears to expect a continuation of vigorous State control of our 
industries after the war, by means of a Ministry of Industry which is to be 
the guide and philosopher to business men. To others, the constant State 
control of industries during the war period does not suggest a milennium. 
What is attractive and arresting in the book is the author’s feeling for the 
promise of youth and for that “first duty of a civilized State, to see no 
man’s life is wasted.” 

M. J. 


Curistian LiperTY AND OTHER Sermons, 1916-1917. By Herbert 
Hensley Henson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Hereford. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1918. Pp. xxi, 340. Price, 6s. net. 


This volume of sermons is a defence but by no means an apology for 
the Bishop of Hereford’s teaching, which he tells us in the preface “has 
been sound and constructive in effect as it certainly was in design.’’ They 
are model sermons, short, effective and rising to eloquence at moments, 
but they are not controversial and do not deal with the vexed question of 
the bishop’s orthodoxy, to which attention was drawn at the date of his 
appointment. The bishop protests vainly against the assumptions in 
which that past agitation proceeded; viz., that there are two standards of 
orthodoxy in the church, so that teaching which is tolerated in a priest 
becomes intolerable in a bishop, and that a bishop may rightly be called 
upon before his consecration to supplement the legally required declara- 
tions of belief by “such other assurances of orthodoxy as may be demanded 
by suspicious individuals.” 

The sermons on war subjects are reminiscent of patriotic leaders in 
“‘respectable’”’ newspapers. — 


Dominus Noster: A Srupy IN THE PROGRESSIVE RECOGNITION OF 
Jesus Curist our Lorp. By C. A. Anderson Scott. Cambridge: 
Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 1918. Pp. x, 232. Price, 6s. net. 


This book is an attempt to trace the development of the idea of Christ’s 
character in the New Testament. The concept of evolution in the 
Christian tradition is accepted; but it is not clear whether the historical 
basis for all the changes of the New Testament is conceived to be a Jesus 
of the type presented in St. Mark’s Gospel or of the type presented by St. 
Paul. The usual theological attitude of early Protestantism is adopted by 
the author, apparently without his being conscious that any “= oa 
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CoNSCIENCE, CREEDS AND Critics: A PLEA FoR LIBERTY oF CRITICISM 
WITHIN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. C. W. Emmet, M.A., 
B.D. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. xii, 119. Price, 

3s. net. 


Mr. Emmet has written a frank and incisive statement of the case for 
liberty of criticism, which should be of value to the lay public and to 
orthodox and liberal thinkers within the church. He devotes two chap- 
ters to an account of the dealings of authority with what was regarded 
as erroneous teaching on the part of certain clergymen, such as Bishop 
Colenso, Mr. Vovsey, F. D. Maurice, and the Tractarians, and has no 
difficulty in showing firstly, how unlucky has been the attitude of authority 
in the constant friction that has arisen in periods of growth between the 
external and conservative authority of the Church and the movements of 
thought within it; and secondly, that the heresy of one generation is the 
orthodoxy of the next. The plea for liberty of thought and criticism is 
everywhere by everyone admitted, except within the bounds of the church, 
and Mr. Emmet’s book is of interest as showing the futility—to use no 
stronger word—of the attempts to suppress supposed unorthodox opinions 
by the exercise of authority, since though the tale of such attempts is a 
long one, the moral of each attempt is monotonously the same. Mr. 
Emmet’s own attitude, it should be noted, is that of one of the many who 
feel difficulties with regard to the Virgin Birth and the physical Resurrection 
of Christ (p. viii) but whose belief in the essentials of Christianity does 
not stand or fall with any final decision which he may reach on these 
questions. . 

A. F. 


FalTH AND FREEDOM: BEING CONSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS IN THE APPLICATION 
oF MoDERNIST PRINCIPLES TO THE DocTRINE OF THE CHURCH. Edited 
by the Rev. C. H. 8. Matthews. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1918. Pp. xii, 371. Price, 6s. net. 


This is a collection of essays in the application of modernist principles 
to the great ideas of the Church, and is, like the earlier companion volume, 
Faith or Fear, the result of collaboration, under the same editorship. Each 
writer, however, is quite independent. The editor invited various authors, 
who in spite of many differences from one another, shared already a certain 
common outlook, to write in complete independence upon several subjects 
of vital importance. But no contributor has any responsibility at all for 
any essay but his own. Each chose his own method of restatement of 
the leading ideas of religion in the light of modern evolutionary knowledge. 

The most important papers are “The Development of Christian Insti- 
tutions and Beliefs,” by the Rev. Alfred Fawkes, and “‘The Holy Spirit,” 
by the Rev. Charles E. Raven. The editor, besides an introduction, 
contributes a chapter on the Incarnation in which he describes creation as 
the self-expression of God; and the universe, God’s incarnation, as it were. 
He also wisely protests against the theory that traditional views are to be 
defended in the supposed interests of the humble poor; and testifies to 
their welcome to frankly modernist teaching. Of less weight is Mr. Clut- 
ton Brock’s paper on the Church and Morality. In spite of the difficulties 
attendant upon its production (p. viii) this important modernist study is 
an adequate expression of the faith that is in the group of thinkers who are 
responsible for the chapters. aP 
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INTERNATIONAL Wak: Its Causes and Its Cure. By Oscar T. Crosby, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S. London: Macmillan and Co., 1919. Pp. xiv, 378. 
Price, 12s. net. 


This book is an amplification of a pamphlet written by the author in 
1911, and reinforced by the lessons of the war. He urges that war is not 
inevitable (chapters xxiv and seg.) and that peace soli he ensured by an 
armed central control. The most interesting part of this comprehensive 
and unconventionally written book is the analysis of the various causes of 


war. 
M. J. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY G. Lowes Dickinson. London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1918. 
Pp. xxiv, 205. Price, 6s. net. 


All the papers in this volume, except the last three, are reproduced from 
the Recueil de Rapports published by the Central Organization for a dur- 
able peace, an international association founded at the Hague in 1915. 
The value for English-speaking peoples is their presentment of the views 
4 Continental thinkers—such as Bernstein, Dr. W. Schucking, and Dr. 


h. 
M. R. 


Po.icy AND PrincipLes. 1. General Aims (of the British Society for the 
study of sex psychology). 2. The Erotic Rights of Women. The 
Objects of Marriage. Two essays by Havelock Ellis. (Publications of 
a —* 6d. and 1/—. (Sold only to adult students of Social Ques- 
‘ions. 


The British Society of Sex Psychology was established for the considera- 
tion of problems and questions connected with sexual psychology, from 
their medical, juridical, and sociological aspects. Its inaugural meeting 
was held about three weeks before the outbreak of the war, and its activi- 
ties, while they have in one sense been hindered, have in another doubtless 
been furthered, by that world convulsion. For to the war we owe it, that 
the free discussion of sex problems in the English vernacular, no longer 
evokes shouts of “Police!” Certain sex problems, that is to say semi- 
official advertisements upon the subject of venereal disease, certainly 
thrust themselves upon the attention in the columns of the most respect- 
able periodicals, but sex inversion is still under the ban, and light is urgently 
needed upon this, and many other among the problems. Despite the vio- 
lent dislocations of conventional thought since July, 1914, fear is still the 
predominant emotion excited in many minds by a glimpse at the phenom- 
ena of sex. Are we, asks the writer of the first of the two pamphlets under 
review, ‘to treat human nature as the early Victorian lady treated tele- 
grams?—the lady, I mean who, whenever one of these modern portents 
came to the door, rushed upstairs with it and hid it at the back of the top 
shelf of her linen cupboard, as though by such action she could wipe out 
facts or arrest catastrophe.” 

The attitude of the B. S. S. P. towards the subjects it undertakes to 
consider is summarised in the following terms: First, it maintains that we 
must never be afraid to investigate. Secondly, it contends that we must 
never assume phenomena to be unimportant or negligible, merely because 
science happens to have neglected them or because society happens to dis- 
like them. Thirdly, it protests against the hasty condemnation of any- 
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thing that has obviously missed a scientific investigation. The main aim 
of the society, says the writer is the coeducation of grown men and women 
in matters which vitally concern both sexes alike. 

Havelock Ellis’s two essays form the most recent of the B. S. 8. P.’s pub- 
lications. Acton, we learn, “who was regarded half a century ago as the 
chief English authority on sexual matters, declared that ‘happily for so- 
~~ A the supposition that women possess sexual feelings could be put 
aside as ‘a vile aspersion.’” This contention was based on the purely 
masculine outlook of a man-made world, in which men, as Ellis says, “‘ were 
perpetually striving by ways the most methodical, the most subtle, the 
most far-reaching to achieve a result in women, which when achieved, men 
themselves viewed with dismay.” eames 
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